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DR. FISKE’S LETTERS. 
LETTER II. 
Time of Commencing the Schools. 


It has been made a question, in this 
region, whether it is profitable to 
open the school in the morning. My 
opinion is, that the question is easily 
decided in the negative, in relation to 
country schools. It is not practicable, 
in the greater part of country-district 
schools, to assemble the children more 
than once each Sabbath. You will 
readily perceive, that where a school- 
house is from two to four miles from 
the church—some of the children one 
mile and a half from the school-house, 
—it would be impracticable to collect 
the children in the morning, and at- 
tend the exercises of public worship. 
We have not attempted to collect the 
children, except in the district by the 
church, before the public service. 
But in those places where the people 
do-not go home in the intermission, 
both services are over, during the 
summer, in time for the people to re- 
turn home, get some refreshment, 
and attend the Sunday-school in the 
afternoon, at four or half-past four 
o’clock. 

The question, however, has been 
made with reference to our village 
school, and others similarly located. I 
doubt whether it is best, in any case, 
to assemble children more than once 
on the Sabbath. Perhaps in cities, 
the long intermission might be the 
ngs time, or perhaps the morning; 

ut in the country, the afternoon is 
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best. To meet twice on the Sabbath, 
and attend two public services, crowds 
the time, hurries the mind, and fills 
every moment with effort. Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and scholars, are 
all painfully hurried from morning 
till night. A necessary consequence 
is, that parental instruction is laid 
aside: catechetical instruction must be 
discontinued in the family for two im- 
portant reasons—the time of the chil- 
dren is all occupied, and at the close 
of the day, they are either wearied 
with exertion, or confused with the 
multiplicity of objects which have oc- 
cupied their minds during the day, 
One school-exercise in the day,—that 
well digested, carefully recited, and 
in a school judiciously managed,— 
would be found better than two, 
This would leave time for the reli. 
gious instruction of the family at home, 
It may however be said, that many 
of the Sunday-school children have no 
religious instruction at home. I know 
it is a mournful fact; but for their 
sakes, | would not take it away from 
those who may have the privilege. I 
would provide another substitute for 
those who have no advantages at 
home, in the books given them to 
read, which, in addition to the lesson 
required to be thoroughly gotten, 
would profitably fill up their time. 
Besides, one short lesson well learned, 
is better than two half-learned. Short 
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lessons, thoroughly committed, and 


often repeated, ought to be regarded | 


as a principle never to be departed 
from in Sunday-school instruction. 
Indeed, it is the vital principle of all 


improvement ; and if children are | 


assembled twice on the Sabbath, they 


ought to have the same lesson both | 


parts of the day. 


Dismission of Schools in Winter. 


In cities and villages it is neither 
necessary nor expedient to discontinue 
the schools in the winter; but 


furnish incessant labour for one hour 
and a half. 


As to the subjects of instruction, I 


_ am deliberately of opinion that a judi- 


cious catechism should be used in ad- 
dition to the Testament. I say no- 
thing about the books to be used by 
those children, who cannot read in the 


| New Testament; because a simple ele- 


in | 


country school-districts and in our che | 


mate, it is so inconvenient and difh- 
cult, as to render it almost impractic- 
able to continue the schools. The 
difficulties are, the cold weather, the 


distance to be travelled, the long time | 


necessary to warm the school-house, 
and frequent snows to render it im- 
possible for children to walk. Under 


all these difficulties, none of which | 


can possibly be avoided, the advantage 


| mentary book only is needed, and that 


not long before the child can read in 
the Testament. I would by no means 
lay aside the Scripture Lessons, and I 
think the manual called ** The Union 


+ Questions,” is excellent; I know of 


nothing else as good. But there ought 
to be a selection of the most import- 


| ant doctrines and duties of the Bible, 


of the school in winter is very small. — 
1 think it better to discontinue all the | 
schools in my charge, except the one | 
in the village, and attend to cate- | 


chetical instruction in the several dis- 
tricts, on a weck-day, when the school- 
houses are warm. 1 know much has 
been said in favour of continuing 


Sunday-schools during the winter, in — 


all places; but I have doubted it in 


theory, and a little experiment con- | 
vinces me that it is inexpedient in — 


this latitude and in scattered neigh- 
bourhoods. In a milder climate, the 
winter may be as favourable as any 


other season, for Sunday-school ope- | 


rations. 


Mode and Subjects of Instruction. 


There is, and must be some variety 
in the manner of teaching in all our 
schools. ‘his must ever be the case 
where so many teach, and where per- 
sons of little, or no experience are 
employed. ‘The teachers ought to 


be affectionate, kind, persuasive, uni- | 
form and persevering in their mea- | 


sures; they should require punctu- 
ality, good behaviour, careful attention, 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
lesson. On the last, they ought always 
to insist. From four to six scholars 
are sufficient for one teacher, and will 





expressed in simple, familiar style, in 
the form of question and answer, 
which children, should commit to 
memory, and repeat them often, until 
the sentiments are so familiar, that 
they will never be forgotten. The 
advantages of this course are very 
great. It prevents confusion, and 
enables the youth to discriminate 
truth from error; forms an association 
in reading and studying the Bible, 
with the classification of doctrines and 
facts treasured in the mind by means 
of the catechism. I have been often 
impressed very strongly with the dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligent and con- 
sistent apprehensions of divine truth, 
manifested in the examination of can- 
didates for admission to the commu- 
nion. Those who have been well 
instructed in the catechism, have a 
distinctness of apprehension, and an 
enlargement of views, not possessed 
by those who have never heard the 
catechism. I have examined some 
Sunday-school scholars, who were 
familiar with many facts in the histo- 
rical parts of the ‘Testament, but 
equally deficient in doctrinal know- 
ledge, with those who had not attend- 
ed the school. What has thus occur- 
red in a number of cases as practical 
facts, seems to me to be just what the 
system is calculated to produce. Now 
I think the deficiency may be reme- 
died, and ought to be remedied, by 


the introduction of a catechism into 
_ the Sunday-school. 


I should propose 
to have the catechism recited in the 


' school once in each month; in some 


cases, perhaps, and at first, to the ex- 
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. | 
clusion of the Testament lesson for | 


the day, but ordinarily without inter- | 
fering with the Testament lesson at 
all. In some of our schools, we have 
an exercise on one Sabbath in each 
month, of collecting proofs from the 
Scriptures to establish some doctrine 
or duty—the catechetical exercise 
might be on the same day, and agree 
well together. Both I consider as | 
very important to the interests of Sun- 
day-schools. | 


Supervision. 

it is delightful to see somany men and 
women engaged in the Sunday-school 
cause, instructing children and youth 
in the Bible and its truths. But there 
is One incidental evil to be guarded 
against. It does not belong to the 
system, nor is it necessary to its details; | 
yet there is danger that it may attend 
the system. It is that of setting aside 
family instruction and pastoral super- 
vision. Sunday-schools should never 
come in the place of family instruc- 
tion; but there is danger that it will 
do so in multitudes of cases. There 
is a tendency in most minds, to shift 
responsibility if possible; and many 
will take advantage of this system to 
neglect the religious education of 
their children; whereas it ought to be 
considered a help to family religion. 
Pastors, as well as parents, are too 
prone to neglect their duty in this 
great concern, especially if there be a 
substitute in the Sunday-school. It is 
not the duty of the pastor to educate 
the children of his congregation in the 
first principles of religion, but it is his 
duty to see that it is done; in other 
words, to take proper measures to 
induce parents to perform their duty 
in this respect. It must, therefore, 
be the duty of the pastor to see that 
the school be not a substitute for pa- 
rental duty, and to supervise and di- 
rect the business of Sunday-school | 
instruction. Under judicious manage- | 
ment and proper direction, the school 
may aid both the pastor and the 
parents in the religious instruction of | 
youth. But if I do not mistake the | 
evidence, there is an impression, to | 
some extent, that the Sunday-school | 
should lead and give direction to the 
parental and pastoral instruction of | 





| the schools in his charge, 





children. This impression is perhaps || than I intended, and must dismiss the 


not very general among the friends of 
Sunday-schools; but there are sections 
where it is doing hurt. No pastor 
should relinquish his supervision of 
and all the 
officers of the church ought not only 
to feel an interest in this precious 
institution, but put their hands to, and 
assist in the regulation and encour- 
agement of the schools. 


Books. 


This department is of immense im- 
portance to the institution. As for 
text-books, we are well and cheaply 
supplied. Every scholar has, or may 
have, a Testament and a catechism, 
and every family should have a manual 
of questions. But libraries are essen- 
tially necessary to the prosperity of 
the institution. To regulate these, 
select and supply them with books of 
a proper character, requires much 
discretion, and careful, persevering 
attention, At present, there is not 
in our depositories a sufficient num- 
ber of substantial, well written vo- 
lumes, adapted to the capacities of 
children and youth. In a large pro- 
portion of families, all the books for 
general reading are introduced through 
the Sunday -school. This gives im- 
mense importance to the selection of 
books. ‘lhose who supply the Sun- 
day-school libraries, regulate the taste 
for reading, and give tone to much of 
the conversation heard in families. 
We need more epitomes of history, 
Biblical and ecclesiastical; more fami- 
liar illustrations of Scriptural doctrine 
and duty, embracing the different re- 
lations of human society; some brief 
expositions of religious institutions, 
such as the Sabbath worship, and 
ordinances; brief, judicious commen- 
taries on the books of the New Testa- 
ment,—in addition to all the biogra- 
phies and light materials which fill 
our depositories. But this subject is 
receiving the attention of the learned 
and judicious, to some extent, and 
must receive still more attention. Its 
immeasurable importance is only be- 
ginning to be felt. Good writers 
must direct their attention to this 
subject, and furnis a supply of stand- 
| ard works for Sunday-school libraries. 

But I have already written more 
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subject for the present. There are | tion; and though our intercourse is 
some topics that I have not touched, _ now interrupted, yet you will never 
but they may be subjects of discus- | be forgotten by me. I have only one 
sion at a future time. _ request to make, before I shall have 

Yours truly, done with this part of the subject, 

Ezra Fiske. that is, that you will allow me to re- 

tain a place in your affections, and 
remember that I still love you. But; 
my dear girls, this is not a// my solici- 
tude. My most ardent wish is, that 
“Mr. Editor you may give Christ your hearts’ first, 
“ frre . _. || best love. Indeed, how is it possible 
A letter, of which the following is | that I can have attempted so long to 
substantially a copy, accidentally came | direct and lead you in the way of sal- 


into my hands, and the spirit of deep | vation, without desiring that you may 


interest and devotedness it exhibits, | be saved’ I cannot now give you 


' ace any new counsel, but only repeat those 
commends itto my mind. Thinking — earnest and affectionate exhortations, 


it may be of service to my fellow | which you have heard again and 
labourers in the great work of Sun- | *g@in. You know that the salvation 

; nine 1 forward it to || Jom immortal souls, is of immea- 
day-schoo teaching, 4 forward it to surable importance. You know that 
you for publication in your valu- | you can never be saved from the eter- 
able Magazine; desiring that by it nal wrath of God, but through Christ; 
ia alicia Tine meatal ie ain a, | and that to obtain an interest in this 
7 a re ; / great redemption, you have only to 
gagedness in this ‘labour of love. seek and you shall find, and to ask 

‘‘It was written to the members of | and you shall receive; and you know, 
her class, on the morning of her de- || 00 that you are in immediate and 


: f i imminent danger, every moment you 
parture from this place, after having | Jive in a state of estrangement from 


been their teacher about six months. God. Then do be entreated to turn 
it was her practice to meet her charge | tO God, by repentance and faith in 


pal ‘ Christ, and lay hold upon the blessed 
one hour every week, for special | hope set te Ba veui a the gospel. 
prayer and instruction, beside her | Some of you (1 thank God) have, as 
usual duties of three hours in the | I trust, laid down the weapons of 
Sunday-school, on the Sabbath. | your unholy warfare, and committed 
“Youre yourselves to his grace and guidance. 

’ _ If so, dear sisters in Christ, reflect 

“‘CaMPBELL.” ——- upon your obligations to your Saviour, 

| who has thus redeemed you to God 

My Dear Young Friends, | by his blood. Let it be your con- 
Being now called in the providence | stant aim and study to glorify him. 
of God, to dissolve the endearing rela- | If you would be fitted for the enjoy- 
tion which has for some time past | ment of his presence in heaven, you 
existed between us, I cannot leave | must enjoy much of his presence here; 
you without giving utterance, in a | if you would be admitted to a high 
few words, to the feelings of my heart. | state of holiness and _blessedness 
I have enjoyed much since my con- | above, you must continually “grow 
nexion with you, as your Sunday- || in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
schoo! teacher. You have all, without || Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ?—you 
exception, endeared yourselves much || must become more and more like God. 
—very much tome. The recollection | The sacred Scriptures reveal, in living 
of your kind, attentive deportment, | characters, the perfections of our God. 
and the many tokens of your affec- | I trust you know something of the 
tion, which I have received, render | value of this blessed book, in which 
separation painful. I find you have | “life and immortality are brought to 
insensibly won my most tender affec- || light;”’ yet it may not be unnecessary 
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for me to caution you against neglect- 
ing it. Let it ever be as a “light to 
your feet, and a lamp to your path,” 
especially would I entreat you to be 
constant in prayer, ‘‘PRaY WITHOUT 
crasine;” for it is by prayer that you 
will be both strengthened for the ser- 
vice of God, and receive light and 
comfort in your soul. Alas! you 
know not the dangers and temptations 
to which you will be exposed; but if 
you constantly ‘‘ gird on the whole ar- 
mour of God,” you will be able to 
conquer all your spiritual foes, and 
finally to sing the everlasting song of 
triumph, to the praise of God and the 
Lamb. One word more—walk hum- 
bly and constantly with God—yes, 
live near to God. 

To those of you who have not yet 
**tasted that the Lord is gracious,” 
(oh, my soul, to think that any of my 
dear pupils are enemies to Christ!) to 
you I would say, in the language of 
affectionate entreaty, ‘‘be ye recon- 
ciled to God.”’? You have every motive 
which can be presented to induce you 
to become obedient to him without 
delay. I know you cannot be con- 
verted without the influence of God’s 
Spirit, but he has promised to give 
his Holy Spirit to those who ask. Is 


not heaven worth possessing? Is it 
not worth striving to obtain? Can 
you endure the wrath of God? Is it 


nothing to you that Jesus bled, suffer- 
ed, and died the cruel death of the 
cross, to take away your sins? Oh, I 
entreat you, crucify him no longer; 
despise not his mercies; trifle not with 
his dying love; destroy not your own 
souls. Hasten to seek forgiveness ; 
give to Christ your whole hearts ; 
seek him daily in your closets; study 
daily and prayerfully his holy word, 
which is able to make you wise unto 
salvation. Implore the quickening 
influences of the Holy Spirit; come 
to the fountain of eternal life, drink, 
and never thirst. Make it from this 
time your serious and earnest concern 
to know and do the will of God. My 
dear young friends, marvel not (to 
use the language of the Son of God) 
marvel not that I say unto you, you 
must be born again. — Father, hear my 
prayer, and save their precious souls! 

And now, my beloved pupils, I 
commit you all to God, and commend 























you to the care of his grace, who is 
able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the pre- 
sence of his glory, with exceeding 
oy. | 

, You are at present without a stated 
teacher, but I trust in God, that he 
will, in due time, provide for you one 
‘‘after his own heart.” I confess I 
have been an unfaithful steward, and 
unworthy of the favours I have en- 
joyed, yet I rejoice in the assur- 
ance that ‘‘the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin;” and my 
prayer is, that he may “*keep you as 
the apple of his eye.”” That I love 
you, the pain I feel in saying farewell, 
testifies: but I will not indulge this 
feeling. /If we meet not here again, 
may God grant us a joyful meeting in 
a world of malty and happiness, never 


more to separate, but in one endless 


song, to “praise redeeming, dying 
love.” 


Your affectionate teacher, 
Ww. 


DESIGN AND RESULTS OF AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Many of the friends of Sunday- 
schools, and some who are actually 
engaged in managing or teaching 
them, seem disposed to divest them 
of the simplicity which is their most 
attractive characteristic. The follow- 
ing sketch of the design and results of 
American Sunday-schools, will, we 
hope, meet the eye, and reccive the 
consideration, of those who regard 
with interest the cause of moral and 
religious education. 

In calling the attention of their 
brethren and fellow citizens to the 
character and claims of the American 
Sunday-School Union, the Managers 
do not forget the character and claims 
of kindred institutions. And espe- 
cially do we remember with the 
kindest sympathies, our fellow lIa- 
bourers in the Sunday-school cause, 
who, though not with usin measures 
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and forms, are with us, we trust, in 
prayers and efforts, for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s glory. 

While we would not attach undue 
importance to the particular Institu- 
tion whose concerns we are appointed 
to manage, or to its operations,—we 
feel justified in asking of all candid 
and reflecting men, a patient hearing 
of its claims to support; and a fair 
decision upon them: whether those 
who hear and decide, are for us or 
against us. 

Our Institution, as it is well known, 
began its operations in May, 1824. 
During the five years, our schools 
have increased from sEVEN HUNDRED, 
teachers, 
SEVEN THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED, to 


tO SIX THOUSAND; from 
FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND; and pupils, 
from FIFTY THOUSAND, tO THREE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND. 

We have published more than one 
hundred volumes of books, suitable for 
Sunday-school or parish libraries, ex- 
clusive of all our periodicals, and of 
the vast variety of children’s books 
and tracts, (unbound)—hymn-books, 
catechisms, manuals, and other books 
of instruction; pamphlets on Sunday- 
school subjects, cards and _ tickets, 
infant-school sheets or lessons, and 
reward books, &c.; and in short, what- 
ever pertains to the ordinary apparatus 
of a Sunday-school. And we are able, 
at this moment, to furnish a complete 
library, composed exclusively of 
books published by this Society; 
which shall contain at least 120 vo- 
lumes, and make an aggregate of 
more than 20,000 pages of reading 
matter, 


Although there may be deficiencies | 


in these publications, there is_ still 


sufficient evidence (and we bless God | 
for furnishing it) that the schools have | 














been indebted to them for much of 
their character, influence, interest, 
and usefulness, and thus have been 
the means of the conversion of many 
teachers and children connected with 
the schools, and of many other per- 
sons who were entirely disconnected. 

The funds of the Society are vested 
in their store and offices, stock—in- 
cluding books, paper, stereotype 
plates, &c. and in their debts from 
auxiliaries and others. 


The Society pays an individual for 
editing its publications, including the 
“American Sunday-School Magazine,” 
which is a journal of religious and 
moral education, devoted exclusively 
to teachers and those who have the 
care of children. It also pays one 
individual for conducting its volu- 
minous correspondence, and the gene- 
ral superintendence of its business 
concerns. It also pays for suitable 
assistance in the department of sales 
and purchases, including a compe- 
tent number of clerks for the trans- 
action of its business. | 


There is a general agent employed, 
whose business it is to travel abroad, 
and make known the wants and plans 
of the Society, and obtain funds for 
its support; and at the present time, 
six special agents (clergymen and 
laymen) are employed, whose duties 
are similar in kind to those of the 
general agent, but limited and spe- 
cific. 


There are also ten missionaries 
under pay, and thirteen who render 
gratuitous services; these are engaged 
to visit places where their services 
are desired, or are likely to be accept- 
able, and who, though authorized to 
receive contributions, are instructed to 
make it their chief design to inform, 
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awaken, and encourage others,on the || Nor shall we speak of the facilities 
subject of Sunday-schools. | and advantages (if any) which may 
It is not amiss to add, that the ser- | attend the peculiar organization and 


vices of our sixty thousand teachers, | principles of our Society. We desire 
are gratuitous. What they are worth | to show what is to be done, and by 
to the country, it is not our purpose to | what means; leaving it to our auxi- 
prove, nor our province to judge. | liaries and friends to determine what 
The services of all the managers are || share we shall have in the good work. 
gratuitous; and these occupy about | The state of society in this country, 
thirty evenings in the year. The | is not what it should be. Whether it 
services of the committees are gra- || is not better than in any other country, 
tuitous, and are rendered by gentle- | is not the question; but whether it 
men in active business, many of whom, | 
in some form or other, devote nearly 


can be improved’—and on this point, 
we have not a doubt. A very dis- 
every evening of the year, except tinguished editor of a public journal, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, to the || has argued against temperance so- 
concerns of the Society. cieties, because we are already more 

The services of the treasurer are || temperate, as a people, than are the 
also gratuitous; and it is unnecessary | people of any other country. This 
to estimate their value. | might be correct reasoning, were it 

The peculiar situation of the Socie- || first proved, that a certain number of 
ty, as it respects its business facilities, drunkards is required by the constitu- 
exposes it only to those difficulties, | tion of human society. But the his- 
which our auxiliaries can easily pre- | tory of the efforts of the friends of 
vent by prompt payments. From | temperance, will already show, that 
them, we have only to ask a punctual ! 





| we were rearing more drunkards, and 
fulfilment of their obligations; while || consuming more ardent spirits, than 
we look to the Christian community | could be necessary to sustain our 
at large, for liberal gifts, diligent la- | national character, or secure our na- 
bours, and fervent prayers in our | tional existence. 
behalf. | Disobedience to parents, idleness, 
We shall not define by measures 1 profaneness,and Sabbath-breaking,can 
and bounds, the field which the Amer- 
RicaAN Sunpax-Scnoot Union is yet 
to occupy. While the whole land is be- 
fore us, we may surely dwell in peace; 
for if others take the left hand, then 


be checked as easily as intemperance, 
if the effort is made at the right time, 
_ and in the right way, The right time, 
is the earliest. The earliest influence 
should be the most salutary that can 
we will go to the right, and if they || be exerted. Infant and Sunday- 
depart to the right hand, then we will || schools are established to impart this 
go to the left. There shall be no || salutary influence, as early as the 
strife between us, for we are breth- | understanding and heart are suscep- 
ren; and the desire of our heart is, 4 tible of it, or as early as the subject 
that every part of the land may be | of it can be brought within its reach. 
possessed by Sunday-schools, that | So far, the success of the experi- 
God may be glorified, and souls | ment has been complete; and the 
saved. | evidence on which we rest the result, 
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is altogether conclusive. Those who 
have been acquainted with the opera- 
tions of Sunday-schools, for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, have seen the 
principles which were inculcated, and 
the characters which were formed in 
a Sunday-school, tried and proved in 
the busy pursuits, the responsible 
trusts, and the diversified relations of 
life. They have seen what sort of 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sis- 
ters, neighbours and citizens—Sun- 


day-school children make: and their | 


testimony is uniformly favourable. 


The case is yet to be adduced, in | 


which faithful Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, continued for a suitable time, 
and not counteracted by extraordinary 
circumstances—has not improved the 
character, enlightened the mind, and 
enlarged the views of the pupil. And 
this result cannot but be desired by 
every intelligent and sober citizen. 

If parents were universally obeyed, 
and the Sabbath regarded, intempe- 
rance and crime would be so far di- 
minished, as scarcely to require a 
place among the subjects of legisla- 
tion. These considerations will have 
weight with those; who may be indif- 
ferent, on other grounds, to the reli- 
gious education of the young. 

The enemies of the cross of Christ, 
ask that children’s minds may be left 
free on the subject of religion, till 
they are old enough to read, and ex- 
amine, and judge for themselves. To 
teach them this or that particular sys- 
tem of faith, while their understand- 
ing is immature, is to prejudice their 
minds, and trammel their inquiries 
after truth. Let them be left to 
themselves, until (though they say it 
not) the strong man armed, has gain- 
ed full possession of his palace. 

The friends of Sunday-schools, 
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stand on opposite ground; and every 
principle and feature of their system, 
contemplates the early and complete 
possession of the heart and under- 
standing of the child, by the plain 
doctrines, and pure precepts of the 
Bible. And it should be our first and 
constant endeavour, to guard them 
against those corrupt and corrupting 
opinions in religion and morality, 
which there were, perhaps, never 
more shameless and systematical en- 
deavours to propagate and defend. 
Thus, then, the case stands. To 
save a generation from popular infi- 


_delity and error—to train up all the 
_ children of the people, in the know- 


ledge and fear of God, and in the 
practice of those Christian virtues that 
adorn and exalt the character in every 
relation of life,—is the general design 
of American Sunday-schools. To es- 
tablish or revive these schools, and to 
obtain means for their improvement 
and increase, is the business of our 
missionaries and agents; and to unite 
schools, teachers, managers, and 
friends, in one grand system of mea- 
sures for the universal establishment 
and complete influence of them, is the 
purpose of the American Sunday- 
School Union. 

In conclusion—we feel bound to 
protest, (and we do with all the so- 
lemnity which the prospect of the 
judgment day imposes,) that the ma- 
nagers of the American Sunday- 
School Union, among whom are 
members of all the principal religious 


_ denominations of the country, have 


no wish, desire, or design, that any 
one, or two, or three denominations of 
Christians should predominate; or 
that religion or its institutions should, 
in any form or measure, interfere with 
civil government and laws; but that 
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on the contrary, they would esteem 
such predominance and interference 
as in every way to be deprecated and 
shunned. 

That the religion of the gospel, is 
the only foundation of national, as well 
as of personal morality, was a settled 
maxim with him, whose opinions once 
had weight in the minds of the people 
of America. We are willing to adopt 
WasuineTon’s views on this subject; 
and while we desire that religion 
should keep her place in the hearts 
of men, shedding her pure and blessed 
influence over all their domestic and 
social relations, and persuading the 
people to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives, in all godliness and honesty— 
still, remonstrate with 
earnestness, against every measure 
that shall obviously tend to diminish, 
and ultimately to destroy the influence 
of gospel precepts and institutions: 
for thus will be sapped and destroyed 
what our beloved WasuineTon es- 
teemed the foundation of all that is 
valuable in our civil relations. 


we would 


Our heart’s desire and prayer to 
God is, that his word may have free 
course, run, and be glorified—and that 
the religion of Jesus Curist, pure 
and undefiled, may universally prevail. 





THE GARDENER AND THE ROSE-TREE. 
[The fable of which the following is 
a part, will be found at length in the 
Memoirs of Pearce, published by the 
American Sunday-School Union, and 
noticed particularly vol. vi. p. 203, of 
this Magazine. It was addressed by 
Mr. Pearce to a friend, on the death 


of her child, and is designed to illus- | 


trate the wise and gracious purposes 
of Providence, in sending such trials. 
A portrait of Mr. P. accompanies this 
number of the Magazine.] 
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In a sweet spot, which Wisdom chose, 
Grew an unique and lovely Rose; 

A flow’r so fair was seldom borne— 
A Rose almost without a thorn. 

As months roll'd on, the spring appear'd, | 
Its genial rays the Rose matur'd; 

Forth from its root a shoot extends— 
The parent Rose-tree downward bends— 

“ Offspring most dear, (she fondly said,) 

Part of myself! beneath my shade, 
Safe shalt thou rise, whilst happy I, 
Transported with maternal joy, 
Shall see thy littl buds appear, 
Unfold and bloom in beauty here.” 

Thus had the Rose-tree scarcely spoken, 
Fre the sweet cup of bliss was broken— 
The Gardner came, and with one stroke 
He from the root the offspring took. 

Deep was the wound; nor slight the pain 
Which made the Rose-tree thus complain;— 

* Dear little darling! art thou gone— 
Thy charms searce to thy mother known! 
Remov'd so soon!—so suddenly 
Snateh’d from my fend maternal eye! 

What hast thou done?—dear offspring! say, 
So early to be snatch’d away? 


' What! gone for ever!—seen no more! 


For ever I thy loss deplore.” 
As thus the anguish’ Kose tree ery'd, 
Her owner near her she espy'd; 
Who in these gentle terms reprov'd 
A plant, though murm’ring, still belovy’d.— 
+ Cease, beauteous flow'r, these useless cries, 
And let my lessons make thee wise. 
Art thou not mine? Did not my hand 
Transplant thee from the barren sand, 
Where once a mean, unsightly plant, 
Expos’d to injury and want, 
Unknown, and unadmir’d, 1 found, 
And brought thee to this fertile ground; 
With studious art improv'd thy form, 
Secur’d thee from th’ inclement storm, 
And through the seasons of the year, 
Made thee my unabating care 
Sut now, because thy shoot I’ve taken, 
Thy best of friends must be forsaken. 
Think not, that hidden from thine eyes, 
The infant plant neglected lies— 
No—I've another garden, where 
In richer soil and purer air 
It's now transplanted, there to shine, 
In beauties fairer far than thine. 
* Nor shalt thou always be apart 
From the dear darling of thy heart; 
For ‘tis my purpose thee to bear 
In future time, and plant thee there, 
Where thy now absent offset grows, 
And blossoms a celestial Rose.” 
These words to silence hush’d the plaintive 
ruse, 
With deeper blushes redd‘ning now she glows, 
Submissive bow'd her unrepining head, 
Again her wonted, grateful fragranee shed,— 
Cry’d, * Thou hast taken only what's thine 


own, 
Therefore, thy will, my Lord, not mine, be 
done.” 
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FAMILY INSTRUCTION. 


It is a mistaken opinion, that Sun- 


with motives and arguments, which 
they may profitably and properly 


day-schools are designed as a substi- | urge, in their visits to families where 
| the children of their classes reside. 


tute for family instruction. They are 
provided only to supply a deficiency. 
They were instituted at first, for those 
children who were poor, and wretch- 
ed, and ignorant; that they might be 
taught to read, and take care of them- 
selves. In a short time after they 
were collected for these purposes, it 
was found that religious instruction 


might be profitably given. The sys- 


tem proved well adapted to this end, | 


and children enough were found, who 
received religious instruction from no 
other source. 


The moral and religious education 
of the young, has always been the 
principal object in American Sunday- 
schools, ever since they were intro- 
duced among us; and it is only in the 
most populous places, and among a 
very limited class of persons, that 
schools are held on the Sabbath for 
any other purpose than this. 


Such are the advantages of this 
mode of instruction, improved and en- 
larged as it has been by the results of 
experience, that many parents who 
are abundantly competent to instruct 
their own children in these things at 
home, send them to the Sunday- 
school. 


We have been led to these remarks 
by some sound suggestions on the 
subject, which we find in a beok 
without title or date, but apparently 
several hundred years old, and in 
which it appears both as a preface and 
a postscript. We present it to our 
readers: if they are parents, they 


have their duties stated to them in a_ 











is this considered or regarded. 


** A very learned and godly divine, 
having bewailed the great distraction, 
corruptions, and divisions that are in the 
church, he thus represents the cause 
and cure.—Among others, a principal 
cause of these mischiefs, is the great 
and common neglect of the governors 
of families, in the discharge of that duty 
which they owe to God for the souls 
that are under their charge, especially 
in teaching them the doctrine of 
Christianity. Families are societies 
that must be sanctified to God as 
well as churches: and the governors 
of them have as truly a charge of the 
souls that ure therein, as pastors have 
of the churches. But alas! how little 
But 
while negligent ministers are (deserv- 
edly) cast out of their places, the neg- 
ligent masters of families take them- 
selves to be almost blameless. They 
promise to teach their children the 
doctrines of the gospel, and bring 
them up in the nurture of the Lord; 
(but they easily promise, and easily 
break it,) and educate their children 
for the world and the flesh, though they 
have renounced these, and dedicated 
them to God. This covenant break- 
ing with God, and betraying the souls 
of their children to the devil, must lie 
heavy on them here or hereafter. 
They little consider what a charge is 
committed to them, and what it is to 


_ bring up a child for God, and govern 


clear and convincing manner; and | 
if they are teachers, they are provided | 








| a family as a sanctified society. 


O 
how sweetly and suecessfully would 


_ the work of God go on, if we would 


but all join together in our several 
places to promote it. Especially wo- 
men should be careful of this duty, 
because as they are most about their 
children, and have early and frequent 
opportunities to instruct them, so is 
this the principal service they can do 
to God in this world, being restrained 
from more public work. And doubt- 
less many an excellent magistrate 
hath been sent into the common- 
wealth, and many an excellent pastor 
into the church, and many a precious 
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saint to heaven, through the happy | 
preparations of a holy education, per- | 


haps by a woman, that thought herself 
useless and unserviceable to the 
church. Would parents but begin 
by times, and labour to affect the 
hearts of their children with the great 
matters of everlasting life, and to ac- 
quaint them with the substance of the 
doctrine of Christ, and when they 
find in them the knowledge and love 
of Christ, would bring them then to 
the pastors of the church to be tried, 
confirmed, and admitted to the fur- 
ther privileges of the church, what 
happy, well-ordered churches might 
we have? Then one pastor needed not 
be put to do the work of two or three 
hundred or thousand governors of 
families, even to teach their children 
those principles which they should 
have taught them long before: nor 
should we be put to preach to so many 
miserable ignorant souls, that be not 
prepared by education to understand 
us: nor should we have need to shut 
out so many from holy communion 
upon the account of ignorance, that 
yet have not the grace to feel it, and 
lament it, nor the wit and patience to 
wait in a learning state, till they are 
ready to be fellow-citizens with the 





saints, and of the household of God. | 
But now they come to us with aged | 
self-conceitedness, being past chil-— 


dren, and yet worse than children, 
still having the ignorance of children, 
but being over-grown the teachable- 
ness of children; and think themselves 
wise, yea wise enough to quarrel with 
the wisest of their teachers, because 
they have lived long enough to have 


been wise; and the evidence of their | 
knowledge is their aged ignorance. | 
And it is for want of this laying the 


foundation well at first, that professors 
themselves are so ignorant as most 


the younger sort, do swallow down 
almost any error that is offered them, 
and follow any sect of dividers that 
will entice them, so it be but done 





| 
are, and that so many, especially of || 


\| 


; 


1] 


with earnestness and plausibility. For | 


alas! though by the grace of God, 
their hearts may be changed in an 
hour, (whenever they understand but 
the essentials of the faith) yet their 
understandings must have time and di- 
ligence to furnich them with such 





knowledge, as must stablish them, and 
fortify them against deceits, Upon 
these and many the like considera- 
tions, we should intreat all Christian 
families, to take more pains in this ne- 
cessary work ; and to get better ac- 
quainted with the substance of Chris- 
tianity.” 


ee ee 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The character of the books prepared 
for Sunday-school libraries—the sys- 
tems and manuals of instruction—the 
anecdotes of children, and in short all 
that has come to our knowledge respect- 
ing the Sunday-school institution in 
Great Britain, led us to believe that 
there was a wide and important differ- 
ence between their Sunday-schools 
and ours, in the whole design, order 
and management of them. 

To satisfy ourselves on this point, 
we addressed a series of questions to 
the Secretary of the London Sunday- 
School Union (Mr. Lloyd, well known 
as the author of the ‘* History of Sun- 
day-schools”’—the ‘* Teacher’s Manu- 
al,” &c. &c.) and received from him a 
reply, not so full as we desired, but 
sufficiently so, perhaps, toanswer our 
purpose. 


The following is the substance of 


Mr. incorporated 
with some other information on the 
same topics. 


Lloyd’s answers, 


1. Religious instruction was made 
the object of a few Sunday-schools, 
nearly from their commencement—but 
was not generally considered essential 
until gratuitous teachers came _for- 
ward; and even now, though religious 
instruction is considered of high im- 
portance, it isthe exclusive object in 
comparatively few schools, and in them 
only for the older scholars. The rea- 
son assigned for this difference be- 
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tween theirschools and ours, by Mr. 
L., is, that the proportion of scholars 
there, who cannot read well, is much 
greater than among us. And as the 


means of education spread, it is found 


! 


that Sunday-schools there cease to be | 


places of instruction in reading, and 
become more exclusively schools for 
catechetical and religious instruction. 


The object with scholars who can | 
read the Bible well, is to open the | 


Scriptures to their understandings— 
to impress their consciences and form 
their characters as disciples of Christ. 


twenty thousand dollars for the servi- 
ces of Sunday-school teachers, from 
1786 to 1800. Ata large and flour- 
ishing school in Stockport,* the 
largest single school which has ever 
been established, the teachers were 
paid thirty-three cents a Sabbath for 


| their services, but by degrees gratui- 


tous teachers arose, so that in 1794, 
out of nearly thirty teachers in this 
school, six only were hired. The bene- 


| ficial effects of employing gratuitous 
_ teachers was soon apparent, and from 


2. The funds for the support of | 


Sunday-schools in Great Britain are 


derived—1, from collections in congre- | 


gations; 2. from subscriptions and 
donations ; and 3, from Unions who 
contribute books and small pecuniary 
grants. The chief expenditure in 
cities is for rent ; and books for gra- 


the time they offered their services, 
the number of scholars and teachers 
and the amount of subscriptions regu- 
larly increased. 


It seems to be doubtful who, in 
Great Britain, first devoted their ser- 
vices gratuitously to Sunday-school 


teaching. It is evident, however, that 


tuitous distribution form an important | 


item of expense. 
books thus distributed are Bibles and 
Testaments; reading and spelling 
books ; catechisms and hymn books, 
which are given to children who have 
no other means of obtaining them. 


We suppose the | 


3. The services of nearly all their | 


Sunday-school teachers are now gra- 


fuitous—there are some few schools | 


in the established church, where there 
is a deficiency of active personal ener- 
gy, whose teachers are hired, and also 
in some villages where gratuitous 
“The 


pay-system is miserable,” says Mr. L., 


teachers cannot be obtained. 


‘*and I hope will soon be entirely ex- 


ploded.” 


The great impediment to the pros- | 


perity of schools*for a few years fol- 
lowing their establishment, was the 
expense of hiring teachers. The Sun- 


the best pledge of their prosperity, pu- 
rity, and perpetuity is derived from 
this circumstance. Toshow this, it is 
only necessary to say that the services 
of teachers now employed in the 


| Sunday-schools in Great Britain, would 


at the rate above mentioned, amount 


to nearly two millions of dollars annu- 


ally ; and those of teachers in schools 
connected with the American Sunday 
School Union, will amount to nearly 
one million of dollars annually. 


4. Teachers.—In the employment 


| of teachers the superintendent and se- 





* This school occupies a beautiful 


_ building, 132 feet by 56, and is com- 


pletely fitted up for the purpose. We 


' would that the friends of the cause in 


day-school Society alone paid nearly ! 


our cities and populous towns, would 
be more ready than they sometimes 
are, to provide or grant accommoda- 
tions to the schools, that would be 
formed to occupy them.—We trust a 
more liberal spirit on this subject will 
soon prevail, 
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nior teachers seek the advice and co- 


it 


operation of the Pastor, (where he | 


feels a personal interest in the school, ) 
and after this consultation they invite 


ene 


parents do not like to have their chil- 
dren associate with the poorerchildren. 


In the Scotch Sabbath-schools there is 


such persons as they think suitable.— | 


After a trial of three months or more, 


if approved, they are appointed regu- || 


lar teachers.—The superintendent 


commonly judges of their qualifica- | 


tions, though in some schools a com- 


mittee has the whole charge of the 


subject, and makes the appointment. 
In older Sunday-schools by far the ma- 
jority of teachers are pious—teachers’ 
prayer-meetings are common—and a- 
mong many of them societies for mu- 
tual improvement have been formed. 
‘Much more might be done in this 
way than is done, I fear, in many Sun- 
day-schools—an extra class of elder 
scholars, under a judicious aged teach- 
er, to train them up for teachers, is 
found an excellent plan.”’ 


5. Monthly Concert.—No stated sea- 


son of prayer is observed as with | 
us, though monthly prayer-meetings | 


are very common. 

6. Union.—The bond of union be- 
tween different schools is very loose 
where any exists. Meetings of teach- 
ers and scholars, and occasional visits, 
are frequently found very beneficial in 
this respect. 

As to different denominations of 
christians, they invite all of evangelical 
character to unite with them, and have 
members of the following bodies :—Es- 
tablished church—Presbyterians—In- 
dependents—Baptists, and Methodists. 

7. Condition of Children.—None of 
the higher, and but few of the middle 
classes, are found in Sunday-schools, 
generally speaking. In some cate- 
chetical schools and classes, taught by 
the minister, those children attend; but 





a greater mixture of the different class- 
es of society than in England. 

8. Libraries.—Most Sunday-schools 
in populous places have libraries, and 
they are highly esteemed. 

9. Periodicals.—A vast number of 
these are circulated. Of the Child’s 
Companion about 30,000 copies month- 
ly are circulated, and formerly 50,000. 
The others vary in the number circu- 
lated, and the amount is not precisely 
known. 

10. Times and places of Instruction, 
—From 9 to 104 A, M., and from 24 
to 44 P. M.; and in some cases from 
2 to 3 in the afternoon, and from 6 to 
8 in the evening. The schools are 
generally kept in school-rooms, and 
when these cannot be had, in chapels, 

11. Visitation.—The teachers are 
required to visit the children who may 
be absent two successive Sundays.--- 


_ The theory of most teachers is, how- 


ever, better than their practice. 

12. Ministers, &?c.--The clergy and 
officers of the church seldom take any 
active part in Sunday-schools. Mr. L. 
expresses a wish that they would do 
more, and imagines we have not so 
much reason to complain on this head, 
as they have. They generally coun- 
tenance Sunday-schools, but might do 
much more personally. 

13. Age of Children.--Six years is 
the common age of admission, but 
some are taken at five years. The 
time of leaving school varies greatly 
in different parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the customary time of going 
to trades, &c. They are retained as long 
as possible, but generally leave at 14 
or 15 years old. The use of the libra- 
ry is still granted to them, and teach 
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ers try to keep up the connexion, 
though in most cases the scholars go 
away and are not traced. 

14. Parents.—-A great impediment 


to Sunday-school efforts arises from | 


ungodly parents. Some of them, how- 
ever, appreciate the efforts of teachers, 
and concur in their plans, and in such | 
cases the result is uniformly most satis- | 
factory. 

15. Charity Schools.---There is no_ 
connexion between Sunday-schools | 
and any other charity schools. 

We shall probably have occasion to | 
advert to two or three facts contained | 
in this article, at a future time. 

LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, | 

We read some time since, and with | 
much interest, the Annual Report of | 
the London Sunday-School Union for | 
1829. ‘This society consists of the | 
members of the four London auxilia- | 
ries, east, west, north, and south, 
(each contributing annually a portion | 
of its funds,) together with subscri- | 











bers of 10s. 6d. per annum or upwards. 


_ A donation of ten guineas constitutes 


the donor (or any one he names,) a 
member for life. And subscribers 
have the privilege of purchasing books 
annually, not exceeding in value five 
times the amount of their subscription, 
at reduced prices. All the business 
of the Union is intrusted to a General 
Committee, consisting of the Trea- 
surer, Secretaries, and not more than 
thirty-six members. Clergymen and 
ministers contributing to the Union by 
a public collection, are entitled to at- 
tend and vote at the meetings of the 
committee. Auxiliary and county Sun- 
day-school Unions reporting and con- 
tributing to the society what they 
think they can afford, can purchase 
publications for rnEapx money, at re- 
duced prices, and may be aided as the 
committee judge expedient. 

The society thus constituted makes 
the following returns for the year end- 
ing in May, 1829, 








Sch. Teach. Schols. 
London, four auxiliaries, 462 6,126 6,487 
Returns from auxiliary societies and information 
from correspondents, principally the latter, 6,165 66,382 710,376 
Total in Great Britain, 6,627 72,508 776,863 
Add returns from Sunday-School Society of fre- 
land, not in connexion, 2,283 16,837 185,490 
Also, London Hibernian Society’s Sunday 
School, 418 16,740 
Gives us a total, (from what are called and 
evidently are, very imperfect returns) of 9,328 89,345 979,093 
Being an increase in the whole of 105 62,104 
Of which the increase in London was 24 11,247 


As these numbers stand it will show 
that the average proportion of scho- 
lars to teachers would give us nearly 
eleven children to a class ; but there 
are schools reported, containing nearly 
200,000 children, where the number 








of teachers is not given—so that we 
may suppose the average proportion 
to be 6 or 7 children toone teacher. 
Liverpool reports nearly 10,000 
scholars—Manchester nearly 30,000 
—Pottery and New Castle, in Staf- 
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fordshire, nearly 10,000—Birmingham 
nearly 6,000 —Leeds upwards of 5000, 
and Sheffield nearly 11,000. 


By reference to the article on the 
general subject of British Sunday- 
schools, in the present number of the 
Magazine, it will appear that the sys- 
tem of employing and paying teachers, 
is not yet wholly abandoned. The 
General Committee have now adopted 
a resolution, providing that reports 
shall be given only of those schools 
‘fin which religious instructivn | is 
communicated on the Sabbath to the 
children, by gratuitous teachers.” 


The sales from the Depository dur- | 


ing the yearamounted to £5024, and 
the number of copies of reward books, 
(as they are called, corresponding, as 
we presume, to our library books) to 
219,376. The total of issues from the 
Depository, including spelling and 
reading books, 304,329 ; hymn books, 
90,738 ; and catechisms 189,006, is 
880,853 copies—being an increase in 
the issues of the year of 37,678. 

Many particulars of the report and 
proceedings, as well as the substance 
of the eloquent speeches on the occa- 
sion, will be found in vol. vi. p. 240, 
of this Magazine. 


It is supposed there are now at least 
1,500,000 children in Great Britain, 
whose religious instruction is compa- 
ratively, if not wholly, neglected, and 
for whom the Sunday-school system is 


better fitted than any other at present 1 very interesting anecdotes will be 


known, and who still do not attend. 
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THE LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHON, 
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We received some months since 
from Dublin, a little work of the same 
title and size, with that just named. 
Upon examination it was found that, 
though the sentiments contained were 
unexceptionable, they were altogether 
uninielligible to those whom they were 
designed to please and improve. 

Toremove this difficulty, an attempt 
was made to ‘strike out and substi- 
tute,”’a phrase that hasacquired almost 
a technical dignity in our editorial de- 
partment. An experiment of this sort 
with a page or two, satisfied us that it 
was in vain—whole sentences needed 
a complete change in the character 
and order of the words, and sometimes 
several successive sentences were in- 
tolerably defective in these particulars. 
Under these circumstances, we found 
it easier to make than to alter or re- 
pair ; and we have therefore written a 
new Memoir, mostly following the or- 
der of events, and adopting two or 
three paragraphs of the Dublin copy. 


In this, and indeed in all the pre- 
sent publications of the Society, the 
attempt is made to give thema de- 
cidedly Sunday-school character. By an 
allusion to some Sunday-school book, 
anecdote or statistical fact, as on pages 
5, 8, 13, 26, 27 and 36, the mind is 
easily attracted and retained within 
the reach of Sunday-school influences 
and associations. 


In the present work, two or three 


found, which are not in any other Me- 
moir of Melancthon, that has come 
within our knowledge. 


It is gratifying to the Committee of 


| Publication to know, that the work in 
| its present form, has been already spo- 
'| ken of with marked approbation. 
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HELEN AND HER COUSIN. 


Written for the American Sunday- 
School Union. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication. pp. 79. 


This is no fiction. The principal 
incidents which constitute its story are 
matters of fact, and nothing is imagi- 
nary save the place and manner, or 
order of their occurrence. 

We are told of the families in which 
Helen Dunbar and her cousin, Mary 
Dunbar, were brought up—of the pro- 
gress of character in cach—of Helen’s 
choice of the good part which should 
not be taken from her—of her cou- 
sin’s love of the world and the world’s 
ways-—of the troubles of life and con- 
science, which indecision and irreli- 
gion universally bring with them---of 
the sad end of one of their acquaintan- 
ces who made the vanities of life her 
pursuit--of the effect of this event 
upon Helen’s cousin, and of her final 
determination to cast her lot in with 
Helen, among the people of God. 

With the history are incorporated 
many interesting sketches of life and 
feeling; and asa whole, we think the 
work will be judged creditable to the 
author, and profitable to the reader. 

The character of the work may be 
be better understood by an extract: 


‘While Helen and her companions 
were thus engaged in seeking that 
better part which can never be taken 
away, Mary Dunbar and her party 
sought eagerly for all the pleasures 
and amusements which this vain world 
affords. They banished from their 
minds every thing of a serious nature, 
and openly ridiculed religion and all 
who profess it. They treated Helen, 
and those who associated with her, 
with marked neglect, and sometimes 
even with rudeness. Their former in- 
timacy seemed to be forgotten. He- 
len’s affectionate heart was often 
wounded by the cold treatment of her 








cousin and others, who were once her 
most intimate friends. She was con- 
soled, however, by the reflection, that 
the fault was not her’s. When she 
was repulsed in her kind attempt to 
effect a reconciliation, she would find 
relief from the pain it occasioned her, 
by retiring to her closet, and pouring 
out her earnest supplications that God 
would forgive them and bring them to 
repentance. 

‘* Mary received no reproof for her 
conduct from her parents. As the) 
had never felt the power of religion 
in their own hearts, nor realized its 
importance, they thought it was quite 
unnecessary for young people to be 
troubling themselves about it. Their 
daughter Mary was a great favourite, 
and attracted more attention than any 
other girl in the village. Her form 
and features were unusually beautiful. 
Her vivacity, and, in many respects, 
interesting manners, secured to her 
the first place in every fashionable 
circle of her companions. Her pa- 
rents were proud of her attractions, 
and spared neither pains nor expense 
to render her perfect in every thing 
which the world calls accomplishment. 
They had no desire that Mary should, 
at present, give her attention to relli- 
gion. It was for this reason that they 
regarded with so much indifference, 
the interruption of her former intima- 
cy with Helen. 

‘* The following winter there was in 
Mr. B.’s parish an unusual degree of 
seriousness. It was not so general as 
to be proper'y called a revival of reli- 
gion, still it was sufficient to awaken 
the fears, and excite the opposition, 
of many wordly people. An effort 
was immediately made to obtain a 
dancing-school, for the purpose of a- 
musing the young people, and di- 
verting their attention from the seri- 
ous consideration of the concerns of 
their souls. 

**It is a matter of surprise as well as 
of regret, that there are persons who 
not only are unwilling to become 
Christians themselves, but use their 
utmost endeavours to prevent others 
from becoming so. There are many 
ay and those too who profess to 

elieve in the reality of religion, and 
the necessity of a change of heart to 
be prepared for heaven, who use every 
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means to banish from the minds of 
their children all thoughts of their fu- 
ture and everlasting happiness. What 
must be the feelings of such parents, 
when they stand on the lett hand of 
their Judge in the day of final retri- 
bution with their caildren, and are 
charged by them with being the au- 
thors of their destruction! ‘Their mi- 
sery in the future world will be aw- 
fully aggravated by the presence cf 
those whose immortal souls were en- 
trustecl to their care, but who perish- 
ed through their unfaithfulness and 
neglect. 

“The parents of Mary were the 
first to patronise the dancing school. 
Jna short time a large number of young 
people associated together for the pur- 
pose of wasting the long and pleasant 
winter evenings in mirth and folly. A 
splendid hall was procured, and ele- 
gantly adorned with whatever could 
gratify the eye, or please the fancy. 
An accomplished dancing master, with 
two or three excellent musicians, were 
procured from the neighbouring me- 


tropolis, and every thing seemed to | 


conspire to render the dancing-school 
attractive and delightful. 


and fashionable dresses as she desired, 
and took much delight in the expec- 


tation that their daughter would far | 


outshine any of her associates. 

“Mary was delighted with the 
dancing-schvol, and promised to her- 
self a winter of uninterrupted happi- 
ness. She had always been accustom- 
ed to take the lead among her com- 
panions, in every thing of this nature, 


and her ambition was never more ex- | 


cited than at this time. She now 
thought herself happy, and she would 
often think of her cousin Helen, and 


congratulate herself that she could, | 


without the least restraint, spend all 


her time in attending dancin urties || . i a 
5 5 P | is of great importance; as it isin the 


or other scenes of fashionable amuse- 
ment. Sometimes, on her way to 
these parties of pleasure, she would 
see some of her old companions going 
tou religious meeting, and she would 
feel for them a sort of pity, that they 
should spend their time in so gloomy 
amanner, when they might, if they 
would, participate in all the fancied 
happiness which she enjoyed. She 


little realized how small was her en- 
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| Joyment compared with that of Helen 
| and her Christian friends, when they 


Muary’s pas | 
rents procured for her, as many new |, 








met together to pour out their souls 
to God in prayer, and to taik about 
heaven and the love of their Saviour, 
These were joys of which Mary had 
formed no conception, She little 
thought that she herself was an object 
of pity, and that she was remembered 
by her old companions in their daily 
aldresses to the throne of Grace.” 


Many alterations have been made in 
phraseology, and some omissions were 
thought expedient; and we cannot 
withhokl from the author a tribute of 


| gratitude for his kindness, not only in 


preparing with much labour, and fur- 
nishing the Society with a work so 


well calculated to do good, but in 


| submitting it, without condition or 


| compensation, to the disposition of the 


Committee. 


FEMALE BIOGRAPHY; 

Containing sketches of the life and 
character of twelve American women, 
Written for the American Sunday- 
School Union, and revised by the 
Committee of Publication. pp. 112. 


Whoever has read ** Burder’s Lives 
of Pious Women,” must be sensible 
of the interest and value of female 
biographies. ‘The preservation of such 
examples of faith and patience, and 
meckness and holiness, as we have in 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Trim- 
mer, Lady Glenorchy, Lady Hunting: 
dun, Lady Rachel Russell and others, 


living character only, that the influ. 


| ence of these graces is to be seen, and 


the degree of it ascertained. 

The writer of the present volume is 
well known. She has presented to us 
sketches of the lives of Mrs. Mary 
Lloyd, Mrs. Sarah Edwards, Mrs. Jee 
rusha Lathrop, Mrs. Esther Burr, 
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Mrs. Abigail Wells, Mrs. Martha Lau- | 


rens Ramsay, Mrs. Rebecca Mills, 
Mrs. Eleanor Emerson, Miss Nancy 


Emerson, Miss Abby Clark, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Cumming, and Miss Abigail Pot- 


book she enjoined upon them to read 
a daily portion; to prize it as the 


standard of faith and practice ; as a 
communication from heaven on eter- 
nal concerns; as the word of God, 
_ pointing out the only way to salvation; 


ter. If the style had been more simple, | 


and the incidents more various, children 
would have been, perhaps, more inter- 
ested in these biographies. But fa- 
milies, teachers, and older members of 
schools, will not, we trust, find any 
difficulty on this score ; and perhaps 
the scenes of life, and the traits of eha- 
racter, would have failed to attract the 
attention of the younger classes, even 
if the style had been adapted to them. 

We can only add a single specimen 
of the character of the book, while 
we assure our readers, that the best 
biography is the /ongest, and the short- 
est is the most exceptionable. 


‘** As soon as they were capable of 
receiving religious mstruction, she im- 
parted it liberally; early teaching them 
their miserable and corrupt state by 
nature ; that they were born into a 
world of sin and misery, surrounded 
with temptations, and without a pos- 
sibility of salvation but by the grace 
of God, and a participation in the be- 
nefits procured for sinners by the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; and 
at the same time that God was the 
hearer of prayer, the tenderest of fa- 
thers, and best of friends, to those who 
put their trust in him. She early 


taught them to read their Bibles; and | 


that this might be done pleasantly, 
she connected Mrs. Trimmer’s prints 


of Scripture history ; thatit might be | 
done with understanding, she made | 
them read, in connexion with their | 


Bibles, Watts’ Short View of the 


whole Scripture History ; and, as they | 


advanced, she added Newton on the 
Prophecies, and such books as connect 
sacred with profane history, and the 
Old with the New Testament; so 
that the Scriptures, though written in 
widely remote periods, might appear 
to them an uniform, harmonious sys- 
tem of divine truth. Of this blessed 
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as a letter of love sent from their hea- 
venly Father, to direct their wander- 
ing feet to the paths of truth and hap- 
piness. 

** Asher children advanced in years, 
she conducted her sons through a 
course of education, fitting them to 


enter college ; and her daughters at 


home, through the several studies 
taught in boarding schools. In every 


_ period of her adult age, whether sin- 


gle or married, when from accidental 
circumstances she was the head of the 
family, and in health, she daily read to 
her domestic circle a portion of the 


Holy Scriptures, and prayed with 
| them. i 


_ would frequently pray with one or 


On particular occasions she 


more individuals of it ; and regularly 


every Sunday with her young white 


and black family, in addition to cate- 
chetical instructions given to both at 
the same time. In case of temporary 
separation, extraordinary deliverance, 
providence, misconduct, or even of a 
quarrel among her boys, she would 
take the parties and present them, 
with herself, before the throne of 
grace, and in a solemn address to 
their common heavenly Father, and 
her covenant God, state all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and implore of 
Him, by His grace, to give them the 
temper, disposition, and views, which 
were suitable to their situation. She 
prized prayer as the courtier does a 
key, which at all times gives him ac- 
cess to the presence of his sovereign ; 
and in all the important transactions of 
her life, resolved on nothing till she 
had previously sought direction of 
God respecting it.”’—Life of Mrs. 
Ramsay, pages 61, 62, 63. 


SKETCHES FROM THE BIBLE; 


Written for the American Sunday- 
School Union, and revised by the 
Committee of Publication. pp. 67, 
(large type.) 

We have seen nothing of the kind, 
to which we can give more unquali- 
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fied approbation. The title was more 
simple as the writer prepared it, but 
it was so nearly the same with the 
titles of two or three other books on 
our catalogue, that some confusion 
was apprehended, if it should not be 
altered. 


this little work, are, that simplicity is 
combined with perfect propriety of 


style; that there is a constant variety of | 
subjects, and all of them interesting to | 
children; and that important practical || 


truths are plainly exhibited, and judi- 
ciously applied to the hourly occur- 
rences of a child’s life. 

We do believe that such a work as 
this will be highly esteemed by all 
who have right views of the kind of 
reading which is suitable for children. 
That others may judge of the correct- 
ness of our opinion, we subjoin a few 
passages taken at random. 


**On the fourth day, God said, Let 
there be lights in the heavens to divide 
the day from the night, so that we may 
count the days, and the seasons, and 
the years. So God made two great 
lights; the greater light, which was 
the sun, to shine by day; and the 
lesser light, which was the moon, to 
shine by night. He made the stars, 
also, and set them in their places in 
the heavens. And now the fourth day 
ended, and the world was finished. 
You may think how fresh and beauti- 
ful it was. But though it was so beau- 
tiful, it was very still; for there were 
no living creatures upon it. There 
were no birds to sing in the branches 
of the thick woods. There were no 
fishes to play in the waters. There 
were no Cattle to eat grass in the mea- 
dows. God saw the earth when it was 
made, and said that it was good; but 
there were no men and women to see 
and admire it, and praise God for his 
great works. The sun went down 
that night on a silent world.” p. 8, 9. 
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**My dear children, let me ask you | 


a plain question. Do you remember | 


51 
the Sabbath in to keep i it “holy? I 
will tell you what it is to keep the 
Sabbath holy. You must not do any 
work; you ™ust not play about the 
house, or in the fields; you must not 
think about your playthings, and talk 
about them, and wish the Sabbath was 
over. W hen you rise in the mornin 


| you must pray to God that he would 
Some of the chief excellencies of | 


help you to keep holy the Sabbath 
day. And you must ask your father 
and mother to talk to you about God, 
and tell you what you can do to please 
Him. And when you are at the Sun- 
day-school, you must listen to every 
word that your teacher says, and try 
to remember it. And when the mi- 
nister prays, at church, you must try 
to understand him, and pray with him 
in your heart. And if you see any 
wicked children playing on the Sab- 
bath, you must tell them that God 
sees them, and that God has said, 
REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO KEEP 
IT HOLY.” p, 20. 


After exhibiting, in simple forms, the 
amazing change which sin has brought 
upon all the world, and upon all things 
in it, the child is taught that— 


“All these changes show how much 
God is displeased with sin. Many 
people seem to think that it is a very 
little thing to disobey God. But you 
learn from the story of Adam and Eve, 
that God does not think so. And 
God knows, much better than we do, 
how much evil is done by sinning 
against him. If it was a trifling thing 
to commit sin, do you think that God 
would have threatened Adam and 
Eve, with such an awful punishment 
for disobedience, as death to their bo- 
dies, and everlasting death to their 
souls?’ And when God wished to de- 


_ liver them and their descendants from 
| a part of this punishment, would it 
| have been necessary for Jesus Christ 


to do so much, and to suffer so much, 
before they could be saved, if sin was 


| a trifling thing? If it was a little thing 
| to sin against Ged, would God have so 
|| changed every thing in this world, 


after Adam and Eve had disobeyed 
him? When you think about it, 1 am 
sure that you will say, it isa dreadful 
thing to de against God. I hope that 
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you will remember this when you are |) 


tempted to tella lic, or to disobey your 
parents, or to neglect prayer, or to do 
any thing that God has forbidden. 
But you have already done what was 
wrong, and you have displeased God. 
You cannot go to heaven, unless God 
forgives you, aml gives vou a new 
heart. What must you do? You 
must be truly sorry that you have of- 
fended so good a God. You must go 
into your chamber, and kneel down, 
and confess to God, that you have 
been very wicked, and ask him to par- 
don you, and make you good, for the 
sake of his Son. And you must not 
trust in any thing, or any body to save 


you except in Jesus Christ. For if 


he bad not died for sinners you could 
not have been forgiven.” p. 60. 

We hope an individual so competent 
to fill one post in this delightful and 
important department of religious edu- 
cation, will have health, and leisure, 
ancl inclination, and grace, tu ** oc- 
cupy” it tll the Master comes. 


THE TEACHER’S PARTING GIFT 
To a Sunday-school Boy. With an 
Original Engraving. pp- 36. Re- 
vised by the Commuttee of Publica- 
tion. 


We had occasion, in noticing “ Part- 


how to interest and instruct them, 
with two more works of a kindred 
character; one to become “the ‘each. 


ers Parting Gift to a Sunday-school 


Girl,” and the other a present without 


any exclusive title or character, and 


_ which shall never be unseasonable or 





ing Advice,’ published by the Society | 


a few months since, to allude to the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
the separation takes place between 
a faithful, fecling teacher, and his 
pupil. ‘The smaller and more simple 
publication before us, has great merit. 
It is a plain exhibition of a child’s 
plain, daily duties, and cannot be read 
by an attentive, intelligent boy, with- 
out profit. It does not seem neces- 
sary to extend our notice of it, inas- 
much as it can be purchased for a 
few cents, and read in an hour. 

We take occasion to express the 
hope that we shall soon be furnished 
by some friend of children, who knows 


unsuitable. 


MEMOIR OF JUDE CAIN, 


Who died in Liverpool, England, Feb. 
3, 1829, aged Jwelve Years. Re- 
vised by the Committee of Publica- 
tion. pp. 18. (large type.) 

Our readers will not have forgotten 
this deeply interesting illustration of 
God’s gracious promise, that /hose who 
seek him early shall find him. \t was 
published as an original article in the 
American Sunday-School Magazine 
for August, 1829; and the Committee 
have deemed it well worthy of a more 
permanent form and a more extensive 
circulation. 

As another of the cases of intelligent 
and devoted piety in early childhood, 
which rest on unquestionable autho- 
rity, it is invaluable; and in one or two 
points, especially in regard to the 
bequest of his Sunday-school hymn- 
book —“My hymn-book I leave tu my 
deur mother’’—cannot fail to excite in 
the teacher’s mind, a train of delight- 
ful emotions, 


MEMOIR OF HANNAH RIPLEY, 


4 Member of one of the Sabbath- 
schools in Boston. Revised by the 
Committee of Publication, pp. 16. 


(large type.) 

This interesting Memoir was pub- 
lished as an original article in the 
last number of the American Sunday- 
School Magazine. It is a well-authen- 
ticated case of early piety. The 


| facts were known to the Mev. Mr. 
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Grosvenor, a Baptist clergyman in the 
city of Boston, and his testimony is 
prefixed. 


MEMOIR OF SUSAN B. MARBLE, 


Who died at New Haven, Conn., 
Feb. 4, 1821, in the fourteenth Year 
of her Age. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication. pp. 27, (large 
type,) with a frontispiece. 

This is not a new work, though it 
has never been before published by 
the American Sunday-School Union. 
It is republished from the original 
edition without any alteration, except 
that a few words have been stricken 
out, and their place supplied by those 
which seemed more intelligible to 
Sunday-school readers. 

The multiplication of memoirs of 
this character, is desirable. Facts 
concerning the early religious charac- 
ter of children, should not be given to 
the world, unless on the authority of 
some responsible individual. And we 
hope the real, well-attested, and well- 
described cases of early piety, may 
soon become so numerous, as to expel 
from every library those of a doubtful 
or objectionable character. 





FOR THE MONTALY CONCERT, 
February 8, 1830. 

The Sunday-school invites children 
to come thither, and receive instruc- 
tion in things pertaining to their ever- 
lasting peace. 

It invites parents to send thither 
those to whom they have given being; 
whose infancy they have watched and 
nourished; and in whose future honour 
or disgrace they cannot but be sharers. 


| 
| 
| 





With them they must stand at the | 
judgment-seat of Christ ; with them | 


they must eternally dwell, or from 
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_them they must be eternally sepa- 





rated. 

It invites the church, also, to look 
thither for her sons and daughters, who 
shall come up into the places of those 
who will cease from their labours and 
enter into their rest. 

And, again, it invites the support 
and confidence of the civil community; 
and promises to raise up a gencration 
of temperate, prudent, industrious 
men and women; who in families, in 
neighbourhoods, and as citizens, shall 
be faithful and intelligent in the dis- 
charge of their duty. 

In answer to this invitation, the 


community have generally favoured 


the institution. Much patronage has 


been bestowed upon it in towns and 
parishes, where schools have been 
opened. And its firmest friends and 
most powerful advocates, are amongst 
the wisest, and best, and most hoe 
noured of our citizens. And in re- 
turn for these favours, a very large 


number of the best characters which 


| double. 


have recently begun, or are now be- 
ginning, to give their influence and 
example to the community, have been 
formed in Sunday-schools. Tempe- 
rance, sobriety, and industry, mark 
them; and they love and cherish the 
great interests of mankind. ‘The gra- 
tuitous services of sixty thousand 
teachers are contributed, weekly, to 
increase the number of such charac- 
ters. 

The church, too, has done some- 
thing for Sunday-schools. Prayers 
and supplications have been offered 
in their behalf, accompanied not un- 
frequently with liberal alms. But in 
the cup of blessings which she has 
filled for them, they have filled to her 
It is supposed that of the 


| children and teachers connected with 
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the American Sunday-School Union, 


not less than thirty thousand have | that they may fill them with credit to 


been taught by the Holy Spirit, and | 


publicly professed their faith in the 


nexion with Sabbath-schools., 

Parents found themselves 
greatly aided and encouraged in the 
work of training up their households 
in the fear of God, by the influence 
and advantages of Sunday-schools. 
And where the means of moral and 
religious instruction were denied them 
in their early years, parents have been 
compelled to ask from Sunday-school 
teachers all that instruction for their 
children, of which they deeply felt 
the need, and which they were there- 
fore entirely unable to bestow. To 
many parents the Sunday-school has 
sent home more direct blessings, of 
which eternity only can reveal the 
value. 

The system which invites, and has 


have 


thus far repaid, this confidence of | 
children, parents, the church, and the | 


world—receives its character and con- 
sequence, under God, from Sunday- 
school teachers. 
takes his seat in a Sunday-school, 
virtually invites this confidence to be 
placed in him. 
children to come to Aim for instruc- 


tion in things pertaining to life and | 


godliness. He virtually asks parents 


to surrender to Aim the care of their | 


children, for a portion of-every Sab- 
bath. 


virtually promises society, that if he 
may have the care of this and that 


individual, at a most important and | 


interesting period of their lives, he 
will exert himself to the utmost to fit 





Every teacher who | and profitable recommendation of the 


| great body of our fellow labourers in 


He virtually asks | 


He becomes an object of inte- 
rest to the church, the moment he | 
undertakes to bring lambs into the | 
fold of the great Shepherd. And he > 





them for the various stations of life, 


themselves, and with advantage to the 


| community of which they may be 


Lord Jesus Christ, after their con- | members. 


This is the high and responsible 
place of every Sunday-school teacher. 
His fellow-labourers, too, cannot but 
watch his course with a degree of 
anxiety and interest proportionate to 
the importance of his work. They 
have admitted him to the field, and 
esteem him as one with themselves; 
and here, as in the human body, such 
is the relation of the parts to the 
whole, that ‘‘whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it.’? An incom- 
petent, careless, unfaithful teacher, 
is like Achan in the camp of Israel— 
the whole army fails in its conflicts, 
and falls before its enemies, because 
the accursed thing is in the midst of 
it. 

These considerations are proper for 
the present occasion. We have as- 
sembled, according to a most wise 


this country, and as we trust, in com- 
pany with a large portion of them, to 
ask the blessing of Almighty God upon 
ourselves and our services, as Sunday- 
school teachers. We have precious 
assurances that our enterprise is one 
of deep interest to Him whose arms 
once embraced, and whose blessings 
once rested on, a company of little 
children. The great Teacher sent 
from God, knows our frame, that we 
are dust; he knows our weakness, 
blindness, and ignorance; and if we 
ask in faith, nothing doubting, we 
shall receive strength, light, and wis- 
dom, from him who giveth liberally, 
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and upbraideth not. It becomes us, 
however, in connexion with the de- 
lightful and precious privileges of this 
hour, to review our doings, and to 


examine our qualifications and mo- | 


tives. 


It is believed that many teachers | 


think lightly of their office. Perhaps 
they confine their preparation for its 
duties to the Sabbath morning; and 
perhaps some enter the school without 
even this! The word of God is the 


book of instruction, and is within the | 
reach of every teacher,—but instead | 


of searching it, meditating upon it, 
seeking there for truth ‘ like to a mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls; pray- 
ing for wisdom and light from above, 
to enlighten the eyes of their under- 
standing, that they may teach in all 
wisdom, and may not be left to teach 
things which they ought not,—instead 
of this, they lean to their own under- 
standing; are satisfied with attending 
at the appointed place, and near the 
appointed time; and while there, feel 
as if they had only to keep in one 
place, and hear what is to be heard, 
and see what is to be seen. Oh, that 
such teachers would hold their peace, 
till God should teach them wisdom; 
for they surely can understand neither 
what they say, nor whereof they af- 
firm. 

Does it require no laborious, con- 
stant, prayerful preparation, to pre- 
sent to the mind of a child the great 
truths of the Bible, in a manner that 
shall interest his feelings, enlighten 
his mind, affect his conscience, and 
improve his heart? 
plain to him, properly, the duties he 
owes to God and his neighbour, and 
which he is bound to practise in his 
childhood, as much as in his riper 
years’? Is it easy to explain to him 


Is it easy to ex- | 


| the moral condition in which he 















































| stands before God; and to point out 


to him the only way to escape from 
the bondage of sin, and the curse of 


God? Is it easy to impress upon his 


roving thoughts and wayward affec- 
tions, some sense of the great love 
wherewith Christ hath loved him, and 
of the obligation which is imposed 
upon him to give his earliest days, his 
purest thoughts, the spring-time of 
his life, to the blessed Jesus, in return? 
Is no preparation of heart necessary to 
come, on the /oly Sabbath, into some 
holy place, where God’s holy presence 
is implored, and there to open the 
holy Bible, and teach children won- 
drous things out of God’s holy law? 
Is this a circle of immortal beings, 
each possessing a soul formed for in- 
conceivable happiness or wo—passing 
like a shadow through this world, to 
the judgment of the great day? Is he 
who now sits in the midst of them, to 
meet them there, and render an ac- 
count of this and every other hour 
that he may spend with them? And 
has he come here without deep search- 
ings of heart, and diligent preparation 
of mind, and fervent prayer for the 
Spirit’s holy influence to teach him 
the statutes of the Lord, that he may 
teach them to others’ 

Be assured, fellow teachers, that 
your duties and obligations are of no 
ordinary character. You have taken 
a place in the vineyard of the Lord, 
where many eyes are upon you; and 
where your unfaithfulness, or neglect, 
or ignorance, may prove the ruin of 
some soul that you have invited under 
your care. Your deficiencies and 
neglects may pass unnoticed by the 





labourers around you, and perhaps 
they may be themselves in the same 
condemnation; but you cannot spend 
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Monthly Concert. 
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the hours of a Sunday-school, without 
involving yourself in deep and fearful 
responsibilities. 


is that of soul with soul; and it depends 





your understanding and heart, what | 


the character and result of this inter- | 


course shall be. 


satisfy us, that it is not a light matter | 


to occupy the seat of a Sunpay-scnooi 
TEACHER. 

The means are at hand, as you 
doubtless know, to qualify you for the 
duties of the office. The Bible you 
can read and study, and this, after all, 
isthe grand instrument. Books have 
been provided expressly to inform 
teachers how they may most profitably 
use the Bible, and how they may most 
forcibly teach and explain its truths to 
children. And more especially should 
you consider that a publication® is 
issued monthly by the American Sun- 
day-School Union, at Philadelphia, 
which has reached the seventh vo- 
lume, and is now devoted wholly to 
the service and benefit of Sunday- 
school teachers. Were you will find, 
from time to time, the results of ex- 
perience, the history of facts, the sug- 
gestions of improvement, notices of 
books for children and teachers—in 
short, a periodical exhibition of the 
progress of Christian education. This 
work is commended to your special 
consideration. No individual makes 





* The price of the American Sun- 
day-School Magazine is one dollar and 
fifty cents a year, in advance; and it 
may be ordered at any Moment and 
forwarded to any part of the country, 
by addressing a letter to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American 


Sunday-School Umon, Philadelphia, 





longs to none but them. 





| 








money by it. If it pays more than its 


| own expenses, the surplus goes to 
Your business there | 
is of amazing interest. The intercourse | 


increase the number and improve the 
character of Sunday-schools; and whe- 


| ther it is a source of gain or loss, de- 
very much upon the preparation of || 


As it 
is designed for their use and benefit, 


pends entirely upon teachers. 


they must and ought to support it, if 


| it deserves support. 
Such considerations as these must | 


If we are not mistaken in our views, 
teachers have vet to feel that there is 
something for them to do, which be- 
‘The various 
objects of Christian benevolence, 
which claim attention and patronage, 
have engaged, in different degrees, 
the labours and prayers of God’s peo- 
ple; and we believe it to be the de- 
sign of Providence, that each of them 
should have a peculiar and permanent 
interest in the hearts and prayers of a 
Jew, while all may share the general 
interest and support of the church. 
are men whose first 
deepest concern is for the degraded 
heathen abroad. The minds of others 
are turned particularly to the preva- 
lence of ignotance and irreligion at 
home. A third, gives himself to the 
circulation of the Bible; a fourth, to 
the distribution of tracts; and a fifth, 
to the cause of educating young men 
for the ministry of reconciliation. Now 
let them be followed in their weekly 
or monthly labours, thoughts, and 
prayers, and will you find them wan- 


There and 


dering over the boundless field of re- 
ligious enterprise ? or will you find 
them toiling with indefatigable industry 
in those select portions of it, to the cul- 
tivation and care of which their hearts 
and hands have been devoted? ‘They 
feel, indeed, that the. whole field is 
God’s, that all the labourers are His, 
and that the result desired and sought 
by all is His glory. They rejoice, too, 
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in the prosperity which attends the 
labour of the husbandmen in any part 
of the vineyard. But still, their highest 
hopes, their first desires, their involun- 
tary thoughts—are upon the work 
they have chosen. 


' and that if they fail, the cause itself 


fails. 


The impression which we desire to 


_ make and leave on your minds is this. 


Is it so with the Sunday-school | 


teacher? 


tion, the 


Does his constant conversa- 
habitual 


course of his | portant duty. 


thoughts, the books he reads, the | 


periodicals or publications for which 
he subscribes, the meetings he loves 
most and attends best,—do all these 
speak for him, that he is a devoted 
Sunday-school teacher? If he is asked 
to take wreligious newspaper or ma- 


gazine, does he say (if such is the | 


fact) that he is a Sunday-school teacher, 


or superintendent, and therefore feels | 


bound, as he can take but one, to — 
take that which will do most to quali- 


fy him for his high and sacred duty? 


that which he most needs? 
The case we are considering re- 
quires plainness of speech. Too 


The children of our Sunday-schools— 
their parents—the church—the com- 
munity have assigned to Sunday-school 
teachers a most interesting and im- 
No apology can be 
received for ignorance, neglect, care- 
lessness, or incompetency—means ex- 
ist, in abundance, by the use of which, 
teachers may fit themselves for their 


| duty, and the obligation which rests 


on them to employ the means, is as 
solemn, as eternity, with its untold in- 
terests, can make it; and it may be 
said to you, as a mother has eloquently 
said to parents, ‘‘ O, if there is any 
thing which should constrain us at 


early dawn, when surrounded with 
_ mid-day cares—at evening hour; yes, 
or does he, on the other hand, take 

any thing and every thing, rather than | 


and in the watches of the night, to 


_ enter into the closet; if there is any 
_ thing that should lead us to God, with 


much is depending upon the system | 


of Sunday-schools in this country, to 


trust an inch of the foundation to pass | 
unexamined, or to spare the severest | 


examination of the whole structure, as 
it rises upon the view. It is the duty 


and privilege ofa Sunday-school teach- , 


er, to support generously and steadily, 
all those grand and sacred enterpri- 
ses above mentioned, which are no 
less grand and sacred perhaps, than his 


own; but let him remember, with | 


a fervour of supplication surpassing 
that with which we plead for our own 
souls, it is the early conversion of our 
children.” 
= 9 BB Bee — 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Sabbath-School Union. 


On the evening of December 14th, 
the Society above named, composed 
of the Boston Congregational and the 


| Boston Baptist Union, held their an- 


nual meeting together, at the Baptist 


_ church in Federal street, in that city. 


peculiar interest, the peculiar work he | 
has assumed; let him look first at the | 


interest of the cause in which he has 
embarked; let him feel that that 


cause was a RIenT to look to him for | 
services which it can expect from | 


_none but him and his fellow-teachers, 


Vou. VII.—8s 


The parents of the children, and 
other friends of Sabbath-schools, com- 
posed the assembly, and Bradford 


| Sumner, Esq. was appointed chair- 


man. 

The introductory devotional exer- 
cise was led by the Rev. Mr. Green, 
and the meeting addressed by the Rev. 
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Messrs. Fairchild, Grosvenor, Green, 


Malcom, and Bullard. 


The Rev. Mr. Grosvenor spoke of 
the danger “ that instead of the sim- 
ple truths of the Bible, which are suf- 
ficiently level to the capacity of chil- 
dren, they should be learned to specu- 
late on subjects not suited to their 


tender age ; and thus acquire habits | 


of thinking and reasoning, tending 
to scepticism. He was led to this 
remark, from noticing some questions 
in the books now in use, to solve 


which, a Doctor in Divinity might re- | 
He hoped he might | 


quire half a day. 
be allowed to speak plain—for Sab- 
bath-schools conducted to any consi- 
derable extent in this manner, might 
become as a mighty engine, at every 
turn of the wheels of which, souls 
would be destroyed. Simple matter 
for children, and strong meat for men. 
Store their minds with passages from 
the sacred Scriptures, which will be 
found the best method in the long re- 
sult.” 


The Re. Mr. Green mentioned the 
still existing difficulty of obtaining 
suitable teachers; and after a course 
of very forcible remarks upon the du- 


ties and qualifications, and motives of 


teachers, he spoke of a particular one 
as follows : 


“‘In passing through the streets he 
often heard the most profane and im- 
pious language from little children,— 
such as to make him shudder, and al- 

nost to look upon them as ‘monsters, 


while pity and compassion for them | 
‘To prevent the con- | 


filled his heart. 
tinuance and spread of such a heaven- 
daring sin, and to assail vice im all its 
forms, the 
shoukl feel constrained to use the 
greatest diligence and faithfulness.” 


"The observations of the Rev. Mr. 
Maleom were very eloquent, and ap- 


propriate, and full of encouragement | 
to the teachers and friends of Sunday- | 


schools ; and he was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Bullard, Secretary of the 


Sabbath-school teacher | 


| 
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Massachusetts Sunday-School Union, 
who stated the progress of the Insti- 
tution in that vicinity, and expressed 
his fears— 


**Lest the great design of these 
schools should, through the want of 
piety, or care, on the part of the 
teachers, in many instances, be unac- 
complished, and effects the most 
dreaded result. 


‘** Mr. B. also enlarged on the great 
importance of the scholars continuing 
at the Sunday-school, until they were 
qualified to be teachers_themselves ; 
and he stated the injurious consequen- 
ces to be apprehended, from their 
leaving school, as was often the case, 
at the ages of eleven or twelve.” 


+9 @ Oren 
MAINE, 

The county of Kennebec has recent 
ly formed a Sabbath-School Union, 
under the name of the Kennebec 
County Sabbath-School Union, auxil 
iary to the Maine Sabbath-Schoo! 
Union. 

Provision is made by the constitu 
tion for a meeting of the Managers, on 
the third Monday of every month. 

Resolutions were passed—1l. Esta 
blishing a Depository for Sabbathi- 
school books, at Augusta. 2. Recom 
mending the Sabbath-school Monthly 
Concert on the second Monday of 
every month, and a collection at that 
time for the increase of Sunday-schoo! 
libraries ; and 3, the continuance of 
Sabbath-schools through the winter. 

98 @ Sr — 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

‘The new Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, in his inaugural address 
says, emphatically, that 


‘If there is a nation on the face 
of the earth, which, more than any 
other, is bound to be devoted to its 
God by all the sacred ties of gratitude 
and love, that nation is the American 
people.” 
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In the course of his address he calls 


the attention of the Legislature to the | 
subject of education, and tothe con- | 


stitutional provision for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the state, 
and remarks, that 


‘© The philanthropic design, and pa- | 
triotic intention of the framers of the | 
constitution, cannot, certainly, be pass- _ 
ed over with indifference by any legis- | 


lative body, which views the subject 


resulting to society from a want of that 
moral and scholastic instruction, to 
which a large portion of our citizens, 
who are now destitute of the means of 


obtaining them, is doomed ; as in re- | 


ference to the stability and permanen- 


cy of our free institutions, themselves, | 


which must always materially depend 
on the virtue and intelligence of the 
people.” 


The friends of the cause which | 


Governor Wolf so ably and eloquently 
advocates, will look with some interest 
for the measures that may be adopted, 
at his suggestion, to secure that ** mo- 
ral instruction,” the want of which 


“dooms” a “large portion of our ci- | 
tizens” and society at large, to evils, | 


which we wish had been more parti- 
cularly specified, though we presume 


they are the same that Sunday-schools | 


are labouring so laudably and success- | 


fully to obviate. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Extract from a letter to the Corresponding Se- | 


eretary, dated Pittsburgh, Dec. 26, 1829. 


a 


I send you the inclosed | 


$20, being the amount collected on | 


Christmas day, in the Central Church | 


in this city, after addresses had been 


delivered to the assembled teachers | 
and children of the Union. The Board | bath-school or schools, for the pur- 
of the Pittsburgh Union send it to the | 


parent society as a Christmas gift-—a | 








e,, 


free-will offering from a small group of 
her numerous and widely scattered fa- 
mily, with the fervent prayer, that all 
her children, who have received so 
many favours from her kind and fos- 
tering hand, may not be backward to 
respond to her crying necessities. In- 
deed they feel that it would be but an 
expression of filial duty, as well as 
filial gratitude, should every auxiliary 


ale Se | school and Union in our country, send, 

of education, in all its important bear- ||. ’ ; 

ings, as well with regard to the evils | without delay, a collection, to aid the 
? 


| parent institution in supplying with 
| juvenile aliment a juvenile world. 





INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The controllers of the public schools 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
have resolved to adopt Jnfant Schools 
as a part of the system of public in- 
struction. This measure, unquestion- 
ably the most important that has ever 
been adopted on this interesting sub- 
ject, we hope to be able to notice 
more fully in a future number. 

St tt 
MARYLAND, 
The Work done ! 

In the fifth volume of the Magazine, 
(p. 134,) will be found notice of the 
first resolution ever adopted, contem- 
plating the establishment of Sunday- 
schools throughout a whole State with- 
in a limited period. 

On the 7th of April, 1828, the Sun- 
day-School Union of the State of Ma- 
ryland, undertook ‘in humble reli- 
ance upon the aid of Almighty God, 
in the space of two years, to institute, 
or cause or procure to be instituted in 
every fuwn, village, congregalion, so- 
ciely, or section of the State of Mary- 
land, where it is practicable, a Sab- 


pose of instructing the rising genera. 
tion to read the sacred Scriptures,” 


te 
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By a very interesting and full re- 
port, made to the Society, Nov. 18, 
1829, it appears that the sacred pledge 
has been redeemed. ‘The meeting at 
which the report was presented, was 
held on the evening of that day in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Light 
street, Baltimore. The Rev. Mr. Sar- 
geant of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, introduced the services, and 
addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. 
Boyd, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Philadelphia, who was 
present as a delegate from the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, and also by 
the Rev. Mr. Bedell, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Philadelphia, 
who was present by special invita- 
tion. 

We subjoin such extracts from the 
report as cannot fail, we think, deeply 
to interest the friends of Sunday- 
schools. 


*‘Itcan now be confidently said of 
the whole state, that it has the means 
of bringing all its juvenile population 
within the sphere of Sunday-school 
instruction. We report an increase 
this year of seventy-eight schools, and 
about 6,000 children; making the 
whole number of schools in the state, 
at this time, auxiliary to our society, 
198, with 18,000 scholars. In addi- 
tion to this, our agents have contribut- 
ed to the formation of several other 
new schools, who have preferred at- 
taching themselves to the unions of 
the Methodist and Protestant Episco- 
pal Churches. The total number of 
Sabbath-schools in our state, may be 
computed at 295, containing about 
30,000 scholars. 

**Our attention has been forcibly 
drawn to the strong religious influence 
which appears to be exerted over the 
teachers of almost every school. Dur- 
ing the year, between fifty and sixty 
of those who entered these little nur- 
series of picty with the natural man’s 
ignorance of ‘* the things of the spirit 
of God,” have been brought by their 
instrumentality to view themselv-s in 
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the true Gospel mirror, and are now 
happily gathered into the fold of 
Christ. 

‘© What a delightful verification of 
the sacred promise, ‘he that watereth 
others shall. be watered also himself.’ 
Many of the children too, have made 
a profession of like precious faith in 
Christ: we will not pretend to state 
the precise number, but think it can- 
not fall short of two hundred. While 
we are permitted to gather such bright 
trophies of redeeming grace, we must 
feel renewed encouragement and zeal, 
in acause which isso abundantly de- 
monstrated to be the cause of God. 
We trust that a love for the privilege 
and benefit of Sabbath-school tuition, 
is becoming more general among our 
youth ; it is manifested, we think, by 
the punctual and regular attendance 
of the children in many of the schools, 
who can scarcely ‘be detained from 
them by any but insurmountable ob- 
stacles. In the lower parts of the 
state, during the season of our autum- 
nal diseases, we are told they cannot 
sometimes be persuaded to remain at 
home, even when in the opinion of 
their teachers, they are too unwell to 
be at school ; in other places they at- 
tend faithfully, though obliged to walk 
from four to five miles. 

‘** In remote and thinly settled parts 
of the state, unblessed with a regular 
or stationed ministry, the Sunday- 
school has. been made a pleasant and 
profitable means of grace to the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood; in other 
quarters it has had the effect of arous- 
ing the people from their state of spi- 
ritual apathy and insensibility, and the 
building of churches is now talked of, 
where the sanctuary of the Lord was 
unsought and unknown before. It 
brings the Bible to their homes and 
firesides ; they become imperceptibly 
interested in the words which fall 
from their children’s lips, who repeat 
in the family circle the lessons they 
receive at school : the subject of reli- 
gion is presented to them in its most 
winning and attractive garb, and many 
parents have been thus drawn, for the 
first time, to a serious and candid ex- 
amination of the Scriptures. The ex- 
tent of the influence which a single 
school may, in this manner, exert over 
a neighbourhood, is incalculable, and 
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can only be estimated in the day of 
eternity. 

‘‘ We feel very grateful that we are 
enabled thus publicly to announce, 
within the specified time, the com- 
plete redemption of our pledge to es- 
tablish a Sabbath-school or schools, in 
‘every town, village, congregation, 
society, or section of the State of Ma- 
ryland, where practicable.’ Yet we 
would not disguise the fact, that our 
Jabours cannot be considered at an 
end: continued exertions will be ne- 
cessary, to preserve the fruits of our 
toils. 
on our efforts hath caused them to 
produce such glorious results, and we 
hope for the continued co-operation 


of those by whose friendly and valua- | 
ble assistance we have -been thius far | 


sustained and cheered in our work. 
We entertain no forebodings of disap- 


pointment, but feel resolved to renew | 


our exertions with a fresh and more 
hearty zeal; we cannot believe that 
this enlightened community will per- 
mit the benefits of all their former 
means, and prayers and labours, to be 
suddenly lost; they will perpetuate 
and extend these benefits. 

‘* The Managers have recently been 
led to view with deep concern and in- 
terest, a class of the youth of our city, 
denominated Apprentices, who seem 
to a certain extent, to be deprived of 
the religious privileges of the present 
day. At that critical and interesting 
period of life, when the character is 
about forming, and the future man re- 
ceiving a lasting bias for good or evil, 
it is all important that some substitute, 
in their case, should be devised for 
the Sunday-school, from which their 
size and age, united to a false shame, 
appear to exclude them. We regard 
them as forming a very valuable part 
of society, and believe that the timely 
infusion of correct moral principles 
into their youthful minds, must prove 
of incalculable benefit to themselves 
and to the community at large. Ina 
neigbouring city,* an Apprentices’ 
Church has been for some time in suc- 
cessful operation, under the charge of 


tions are delivered from the pulpit, in 


_-- 





* Philadelphia. 





Our trust is in Him whose smile | 
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| ing their report.” 


an able and pious clergyman. Instruc- See ye 


_vine impressions which followed him 


| Ninn resulted in the conversion of his 
| soul. 


Bible classes, and in familiar lectures 
on moral and religious subjects, adapt- 
ed particularly to persons of their age 
and condition. The evidences of their 
moral improvement are in the highest 
degree satisfactory. We learn that 
more than one hundred young men 
give evidence of a change of heart, all 
of whom are now actively engaged in 
promoting the cause of religious be- 
nevolence. We have appointed a 
committee to take the subject into 
consideration, with instructions to car- 
ry it into effect as soon as possible, 
and are in daily expectation of receiv- 


Among many interesting facts which 
the report furnishes, illustrating the 
influence of Sunday-schools, we have 
room only for the following : 





































** A little girl belonging to one of 
our schools, after being absent about 
six months, voluntarily returned and 
made to the superintendent a profes- 
sion of a change of heart. She has 
since joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and exhibits in her deport- 
ment the character of a believer in 
Jesus. 

** The father of another scholar ac- 
knowledged to her teacher, that she 
was the cause of his taking a pew in 
the church. He had not previously 
been in the habit of attending any 

lace of public worship, but now he 


is a constant and serious hearer of the 
word. 


“The mother of the girl also ex- 
hibits an anxious state of mind, and 
we have strong hopes that both her 
parents and her grandmother may be 
brought by her instrumentality to a 
‘knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus.’ , 


‘*The son of one of our most re- 
spectable citizens, was a member of a 
Sabbath-school a few years since ; 
within a few months past, he has been 
made happy in the possession of ‘ the 
pearl of great price,’ and acknow- 


scholar he first received those 


through childhood and youth, and fi- 
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“ One school reports fourteen of the 
boys as having taken a decided stand 
on the Lord’s side within the year. 
Six of the eldest have joined the 
Church, and appear to be sincerely 
determined to ‘ walk as becometh the 
gospel of Christ.’ 


‘‘ The Superintendent observes that || 


a ‘considerable outward change is 


manifested in several of the scholars; | 


children who were notorious for wild 
and romping manners, now spend the 


time formerly devoted to play, in read- | 


ing the Scriptures, and committing 
hymns to memory. In one instance a 
little girl of ten years of age takes 
great pains in papa | her younger 
brother, retiring regularly with him 
at night, to hear him repeat his infant 
prayers.’ ”’ 


— re @ Ot — 
VIRGINIA, 


** Union of Church and State.” 

Sunday-school teachers and advo- 
cates, may sometimes be assailed by 
this cry, and if their own good sense 
does not furnish them with arguments 
numerous enough and strong enough, 
they can take one from the lips of a 
member of the late Virginia Conven- 
tion, Mr. Brodnax. The subject un- 
der discussion, was a motion to strike 
out a clause in the old constitution, 
excluding clergymen from the state 
legislature. The motion was reject- 
ed—twelve only voting to strike out, 
and among them ex-president Madi- 
son. Mr. Brodnax was opposed to 
striking out, and thought ministers 
should not mingle with political bo- 
dies; but 


** He entertained indeed,”’ he said, 
‘* no fear as to a Union of Church and 
State in this country. The fears of 
our forefathers, he believed, were well 
founded; but the progress of the time, 
and the division of the Church into 
four, five, or six, he might almost say 
into four, five, or six thousand, differ- 
ent fragments, rendered that danger 
nugatory. This was the best and 
strongest of all guards on that sub- 
ject ” 


-.. 





KENTUCKY. 
The Governor of Kentucky, in his 


annual message to the legislature, 
hopes that the ‘* State’s moiety of the 
net income,”’ (of a penitentiary) ‘* will 
be sufficient to make provision for 
| their (the convicts’) moral and reli- 
gious instruction, fo employ competent 
teachers of Sunday-schools,” &c. Are 
| not competent Sunday-school teachers 
to be had there without pecuniary com- 
pensation? 
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NEW YORK, 

It is with pleasure that we find the 
subject of Sunday-schools gaining 
| more and more, the consideration and 
| esteem of those whose official or per- 
_ sonal influence is extensively felt. 
Much of the prejudice which exists 
against them would be removed, if 
| men who are considered wise and pru- 
| dent, were more open in their com- 
mendation of these institutions. 

If the question asked by the preju- 
diced Pharisees concerning our blessed 
_ Lord—* Have any of the rulers be- 
lieved on him,” could have been an- 
swered in the affirmative, we have 
reason to suppose that the number of 
his adherents would have been en- 
larged, though nothing might have 
been added to the credit or strength 
of the little band of disciples. 

The following are extracts from the 
late Message of the Governor of the 
State of New York to the legislature. 


*¢ The infant schools are of recent 
introduction. This noble charity is 
looked upon with great interest by 
those who feel for suffering humanity, 
and who have enlightened notions of 
the effects of early impressions upon 
the human mind, Children of the 
poorest class ate received at the early 
age of eighteen months, and taken 
care of during the day, while such of 
their mothers as are well disposed, pur 
{ sue their daily labours. None but 
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those who have witnessed the disci- 
pline of these schools and its effects, 
can have an adequate idea of the a- 
mount of useful knowledge which can 
be conveyed, by an ingenious and no- 
vel mode of instruction, into the minds 
of these small children. It is to be 
hoped that the attention of humane 
individuals will be more effectively di- 
rected to this subject, and that by 
their contributions, and suitable aid 
from the legislature, the amiable la- 
dies who have these institutions in 
charge, may be enabled to extend 
their care to all who are in a condi- 
tion to need it. 

‘* The numerous charity and Sun- 
day-schools throughout the state, are 
exerting a great power in the preven- 
tion of pauperism and crime. In this 
country the greater part of pauperism 
and crime, results from idleness and 
intemperance, and want of instruction 
and bad example are the primary 
causes of these vices. The institu- 


tions which I have noticed strike at 
the root of the evil.” 


=. + ee 


NOTICES. 

We feel indebted to a kind friend 
for furnishing us with a full report of 
the proceedings of the Union Sunday- 
School Meeting in Boston, December 
14th. We had room, however, only 
for the statement which will be found 
on a previous page. 

(cP A sentiment is advanced in Dr. 
Fiske’s letter, pp. 33 and 34, on the 
subject of two schools in the day, which 
we did not think it right to suppress, 
whatever our own views on this sub- 
ject might be. We wish it to be un- 
derstood by our readers, that the pub- 
lication of a communicated article, 
with or without comment, is no evi- 
dence of our concurrence in all the 
writer’s views. If there is enough in 
it, that we do cordially approve, to 
justify its publication, and nothing de- 
cidedly objectionable, it is never ex- 
cluded on account of opinions to which 
we do not subscribe. 











ANNIVERSARY SERMON, 

At a stated meeting of the officers 
and managers of the American Sun- 
day-School Union, held at their house 
in Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1829, it was 

“ Resolved—That the Rev. Dr. 
Wartanp, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, (R. I.) be requested to preach 
a SuNDAY-SCHOOL sERMON, on the 
evening preceding the anniversary 
of the Society, in May next.” 

It is with great pleasure we state 
that Dr. W. has acceded to the wish 
of the Board, and the particular ar- 
rangements for the interesting occa- 
sion, will be made known hereafter. 





AUXILIARIES, 


Recognised since November. 


Harmony, Ky. 
M‘Coy, Sec. 

St. John’s Church, New London *% Roads, Pa. 
Rey. Geo. Kirke, Pres. 

Duck Creek, Ohio. Rev. James Lyon, Treas. 

Zién S. S., Middletown, Ohio. Francis §. 
Titus, Treas. 

Lexington, Va. John B. Campbell, Sec. 

Morlatten, Pa. Mrs. Mintzer, Sec. 

Smyrna, Del., Episcopal. Samucl Woodall, 
Sec. 

Newcastle, Ohio. Rev. A. Steele, Pres. 

Mount Holly, N. J., Baptist. Jno. W. Coxe, 


E. Holsclaw, Pres., Kenneth 


Treas. Mrs. H. F. Sheppard, Sec. 
Blountsville, Tenn. Sam. Rhea, Pres., Wm. 
Dury, Sec. 


DONATIONS received by the American Sun- 
day-School Union, from December 12th, 1629, 
to January 12th, 1830, inclusive. 


I. MINISTERS MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 


By the payment of thirty dollars, and 


upwards. 


Rev. Peter Wolle, of Philadelphia, by a 
friend in N. Carolina. 

Rev. Sylvester Graham, by Mrs. H. & 
Mrs. R. H. Vail, members of the 


¥30 00 


Crown-street Church, 30 00 
Rev. Wm. S. Potts of St. Louis, Misso. 

by members of his congregation, per 

C. P. Grosvenor, 3% 00 


Rev. John Boynton, Phipsburg. Maine, 
contributed by his Society, per A. 
Drummond, Jr. and Rev. J. E. 


Welch, 30 00 
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Il. OTHER MEMBERS FOR LIFE, 
By the payment of thirty dollars and 
upwar 
Chief Justice J. Marshall, of Richmond, 
Va. $30 00 
Lockwood Deforest, of New York, ($15 


before paid,) 15 00 


Ill. ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, 


By the payment of three dollars and 
rast upwards. 


John 8S. Chambers, of Trenton, N. J. 
1830, 

Ann Sterringer, 1830, 

J. M. Wright, 1828 & 1829, 

J. H. Bulkley, 

Leonard Jewell, 1830, 

J. P. Sanderson, Milton, 1830, 

Wm. Nassau, 1828-29-30, 

Joseph Huber, Danville, Ky. 

S. B. Ludlow, 1828-29-30, 

A city member, 1827-8-9, 

E. R. Wiley, N. York, 1830, 

T. T. Skillman, Lexington, Ky. 


B3 00 
3 00 
6 00 
4 50 
3 00 
3 00 
9 00 
3 12 
9 00 
9 00 
3 00 
3 00 


LV. MISSIONARY FUND. 


wre | Subscriptions to constitute 
the following Societies Auxiliary. 


Mount Holly, N. J., Baptist S. S. 
Blountsville, ‘Tenn., S. S. 
Flemingsburg, Ky., S. S. 


Donations. 

Philadelphia Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for December, 1329, of which $1 30 
is from Female S. S. of First Presb. 
Church, 

From the children of a Sunday-school 
in Philadelphia, 

Received from Female S. S. Association 
of First Presb. Ch. Philadelphia, 

From Philadelphia Western Monthly 
Concert of Prayer, December, 1829, 

Hartford Co. (Conn.) S. S. U., first 
quarter's payment for the support of 
a S. S. Missionary in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, per N. Smith Jr. 
Treasurer, 

Joseph C. Hornblower, 

John Taylor, 

Jesse Baldwin, 

William Tuttle, 

Henry Holden, 

Peter Jacobus, 

C. J. Graham, 

Isaac Nichols, 

A lady, 

Luther Goble, 

Philadelphia Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for January, of which 87 1-2 cents 
are from Fem. S. S. First Presb. Ch. 


3 00 
3 00 
3 00 


9 96 
2 55 
. 30 00 


3 67 


100 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
3 00 


10 30 


V. DONAPIONS TO THE GENERAL FUND. 
¥. T. Peet, of New York, 50 00 








*Friends at Louisa Court House, Va. 14 00 
*Friends at Powhattan Court House, Va. 6 50 
"Friends in Centreville, Va. 1 25 
Walter Lowrie, of Washington, Pa. 25 00 
Second Presb. Chureh of Wilmington, 
(Del.) per Rev. E. W. Gilbert, pastor, 
and Rev. Robert Baird, Gen. Agent, 
Matthew L. Bevan, 
Wm. Page, Rutland, Vt. 
+Fred. Erringer, of Crown-street Ch. 
+Fred. Gaul, do. 
+James Peters, do. 
+Michael Reed, do. 
+James M‘Clure, do. 
tCharles O*Neal, Charleston, S. C. 
tIsrael C. Anthony, do. 
tCharles Edmonston, do. 
tCharles Tennant, do. 
tMr. Tovey, do. 
{Mr. Haslet, do. 
tMr. Dukes, do. 
{Charles M‘Intire, do. 
tThomas Fleming, do. 
tGeorge B. Grannis, do. 
tJ. Corning, do. 
tThomas Napier, do. 
tCharles Clarke, do. 
tMr. Mitchell, do. 
tCharles T. Ferm, do. 
tMr. Caldwell, do. 
{Basil Lunnean, do. 
tJ. Carter, Camden, S. C. 
tS. Ciples, do. 
Mrs. Mary Carter, Sumpter, S. C. 
}Mrs. Scott, Darlington, S. C. 
tDr. Hart, Williamsburg. S. C. 
From teachers and children of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., S. S. U., being a collec- 
tion in the Central Church of that 


city, on Christmas day, 20 00 


(cP It has been thought inexpedient 
to continue the monthly account of 
money received in payment for books, 
for the following, among other rea- 
sons: 

1. It occupies space that is wanted 
for more valuable purposes. 

2. It is often confounded by the 
cursory reader, with receipts of money 
in donations and on subscriptions. 

3. It is not necessary, inasmuch as 
receipts are generally furnished in the 
individual cases, and always when de- 
sired. | 





* By Rev. J. E. Welch. 
+ By Rev. S. Graham. 
t By Mr. Richard Hooker. 





